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Chronicle 


The War.—According to the new decision of the 
Peace Conference the Adriatic controversy has been set- 
tled on a new basis: Fiume is to be an independent city 
under the protection of the League of 
Nations ; Italy is to acquire the cities 
of Zara and Sebenico, the islands of 
Cherso, Lussin and Lisea, and a mandate over Albania. 
Italian claims to the rest of Dalmatia and the hinterland 
are to be renounced. 

It has been announced by President Wilson that the 
United States will retain the 700,000 tons of German 
shipping seized in American ports at the outbreak of the 
war. Dispatches from Paris emphasize the disposition 
of the Peace Conference to recognize the All-Russian 
Government of Admiral Kolchak at Omsk, Siberia. 
France is said to favor an unconditional recognition. 
Great Britain would delay the recognition until a con- 
stituent assembly has been held. President Wilson is not 
yet satisfied, according to reports, as to the character of 
the Kolchak régime. 

The German reply to the peace terms was delivered to 
the Secretariate of the Peace Conference on May 29. It 
is written in German, covers 146 pages, bears the title: 
“Observations of the German Dele- 
gation on the Conditions of Peace,” 
and contains. a number of counter- 
proposals. Among these is the demand for admission 
into the League of Nations. Germany offers to proceed 
at once with disarmament, to abandon universal com- 
pulsory military service, to reduce her army to 100,000, 
and to give up even the warships the Allies were willing 
to leave in her possession. In territorial questions she 
takes her stand on the ground of President ‘Wilson’s pro- 
gram. She renounces Alsace-Lorraine, but wishes a free 
plebiscite to take place in these provinces. She gives up 
the greater part of the province of Posen, the part in- 
contestably Polish in population, and guarantees Poland 
free access to the sea by ceding free ports at Danzig, 
Konigsberg and Memel, by an agreement regulating 
traffic on the Vistula and special railway conventions. 
She yields to Denmark the preponderantly Danish dis- 
tricts of Schleswig on the basis of plebiscite. She de- 
mands the right of self-determination where the inter- 


The Peace 
Conference 


Germany’s Reply 


ests of Germans are concerned in Austria and Bohemia, 
and is prepared to submit her colonies to administration 
by the League of Nations, provided she is made the 
mandatory, and to supply France with coal for economic 
needs from the Saar district. 

Germany is willing to devote her entire economic 
strength to the work of reconstruction in the devastated 
regions of Belgium and France, making good the output 
of the destroyed coal mines in France by supplying 20,- 
000,000 tons of coal annually for five years and 8,000,000 
tons of coal annually for the succeeding five years, and 
facilitating further shipments of coal to Belgium, France, 
Italy and Luxemburg. Germany is also willing to make 
considerable deliveries of benzol, coal tar, sulphate of 
ammonia, as well as dyestuffs and medicines. 

She offers to put her entire merchant shipping into a 
pool of the world’s shipping, to place at the disposal of 
her enemies a part of her freight space as part payment 
of reparation, and to build for them for a series of years 
in German yards an amount of tonnage exceeding their 
demands; to offer river craft from her own resources to 
replace the river craft destroyed in Belgium and France. 

She is willing to pay an indemnity of 100,000,000,000 
gold marks, of which 20,000,000,000 marks are to be paid 
by May 1, 1926, and the balance in annual payment with- 
out interest, the annual sum for the first ten years not to 
exceed 1,000,000,000 marks. To facilitate this payment 
Germany is ready to make reparation by conceding par- 
ticipation in industrial enterprises, especially in coal 
mines. 

She desires that her workers be insured the right to 
take their own decisive part in the settlement of social 
policy and social protection, and demands that neutral 
inquiry be made into the responsibility for the war. 


Home News.—In accordance with custom, President 
Wilson addressed a message to the people of the United 
States. It was remarkable, apart from the added signifi- 
cance which it had by reason of the 
many thousands of graves of our hon- 
ored dead to be decorated in foreign 
lands, because it was the first message of the kind ever 
sent by a President from beyond the seas. With his 
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wonted felicity of expression, Mr. Wilson voiced the 
common thought: 
My Fellow-Countrymen: 

Memorial Day wears this year an added significance and I 
wish, if only by a message, to take part with you in its obser- 
vation, and in expressing the sentiments which it inevitaby sug- 
gests. In observing the day, we commemorate not only the re- 
union of our own country, but also now the liberation of the 
world from one of the most serious dangers to which free gov- 
ernment and the free life of men were ever exposed. We have 
buried the gallant and now immortal men who died in this great 
war of liberation with a new sense of consecration. 

Our thoughts and purpose now are consecrated to the main- 
tenance of the liberty of the world, and of the union of its people 
in a single comradeship of liberty and of right It was for this 
that our men conscientiously offered their lives. They came to 
the field of battle with the high spirit and pure heart of cru- 
saders. 

We must never forget the duty that their sacrifice has laid 
upon us of fulfilling their hopes and their purpose to the utmost. 
This, it seems to me, is the impressive lesson and inspiring man- 


date of the day. Wooprow WILSON. 


Secretary of the Navy Daniels appeared before the 
House Naval Affairs Committee on May 27, and recom- 
mended that the three-year naval building program, 

placed in the naval bill at the preced- 
The Naval Program ing session of Congress, at the express 

request of the President, and calling 
for the construction of ten additional battleships and ten 
additional scout cruisers, be abandoned. The program 
was voted through in the sixty-fifth Congress by the 
House but failed in the Senate owing to the filibuster 
carried on by its opponents. Mr. Daniels has now 
changed his plans. He suggests that the 1916 program 
be completed, but believes that further increase of the 
navy is now unnecessary, the League of Nations having 
supplied for the former need. The United States, he 
holds, initiated the scheme for the League of Nations: 
“We ought to show our faith and set an example to the 
other nineteen nations in the League, representing four- 
fifths of the world, by not at this time authorizing this 
increase in the new building program.” He added that 
all the nations engaged in war with Germany had aban- 
doned their naval programs. Great Britain had produced 
but one composite ship, stopping work on three others. 
Secretary Daniels declared that in his opinion the biggest 
question before the navy was the building of air vessels 
and he urged the Committee to recommend an appropria- 
tion of $45,000,000 to be spent, for the most part, in ex- 
periments in aircraft for ocean flight. 


Canada.—Since May 10 Winnipeg has been the center 
of a great strike movement that gradually spread to other 
cities of western Canada and finally reached Toronto, 
threatening the entire eastern section. 
The workers’ immediate demands can 
be thus briefly stated: (1) The right 
to collective bargaining and recognition of existing labor 
organizations. (2) An eight-hour day and a forty-four- 
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hour week. These, however, do not include the many 
local issues. Upon the “ right of collective bargaining,” 
which is the central issue, the Hon. Gideon Robertson, 
Minister of Labor, has made the following important 


declaration : 


The general Strike Committee interprets the right of collective 
bargaining to mean that the central body shall have the power to 
approve or reject any agreement that may be satisfactory to 
the employer or class of employers and their employees, which, 
if granted, would have the result of enabling any central com- 
mittee, entirely outside the industry or craft affected, to dictate 
the acceptance or rejection of any agreement. Instead of giv- 
ing to the workmen in any individual plant or industry the 
right of collective bargaining with their employers, the present 
plan deprives them of the right and places them entirely in the 
hands of a central body, which principle, the Citizens’ Committee 
of Winnipeg, Provincial and Federal Governments agree cannot 


be accepted. 


During the last several months Canada has been sub- 
ject to an epidemic of strikes. In the west an ultra- 
radical press has been preachimg industrial revolution. 
Disappointment at the fact that the war has not brought 
immediate betterment in labor conditions has greatly 
helped to promote the general unrest. The immediate 
cause of the sympathetic strike was the refusal of the 
owners of the metal works to recognize the Metal Trades 
Council, recently organized and representing seven 
organizations. The further demand of the workers was 
for increased wages as well as shorter hours. In Winni- 
peg other locals supported the striking metal workers and 
the sympathetic strike was called. Even the policemen, 
according to the New York World, voted to defy an 
ultimatum requiring them on pain of instant dismissal to 
sign an agreement designed to end future strikes of the 
police force, to annul their affiliation with the Trades and 
Labor Council or similar organizations and to pledge their 
loyalty to the city. A demonstration by 3,000 returned 
soldiers, before the Parliament building, urged Premier 
Norris of Manitoba to support collective bargaining. But 
the height of the strike was reached when, on May 31, a 
crowd of 2,000 strike sympathizers reached the House of 
Parliament where several of the men rushed toward the 
Minister of Public Works and tore a small Canadian flag 
from the lapel of his coat, brushing aside an army officer 
who attempted to interfere. Premier T. C. Norris, who 
also wore a flag refused to remove it. “ This is the first 
time,” he said, “that I have ever seen the Canadian flag 
insulted.” The rioters declared that capitalists were try- 
ing to “hamstring labor by skulking behind the flag.” 
The crowd included a large number of discharged 
soldiers. The following message, sent on May 30, to 
Samuel Gompers by the Canadian Minister of Labor, dis- 
closes the seriousness of the situation: 


A general sympathetic strike, involving some ninety-five 
unions, was called in the City of Winnipeg for May 15, resulting 
in a complete tie-up of all business and declaration of Strike 
Committee of control over civic affairs as well as interference 
with provincial and Federal employees. 
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As in the case in all general strikes of this nature it has 
already defeated itself, but I feel it proper to say to you after 
being on the ground for several days, that in my opinion the 
prestige and authority of international unions which are en- 
deavorjng to embroil their members in other cities in sym- 
pathetic strikes in support of the lost cause here should receive 
the earnest and serious consideration of the executives of the 
various Organizations concerned, particularly of what is known 
as the metal trades. 

The underlying motive in calling the strike is undoubtedly 
in support of what is known as the “one big union ” movement, 
and which has for its purpose the destruction of the interna- 
tional trades unions if possible. Will you give this matter your 
personal attention and communicate with the executives of the 
various internationals as you may deem desirable? 


“ 


The second great strike center has been the city of 
Toronto. The immediate response to the general-strike 
call, issued May 30, was disappointing to the strike 
leaders. It was not answered by more than one-third of 
the city’s trade unionists. The following day was marked 
by the formation of an advisory public-utilities council, 
with which sixteen organizations, representing 14,000 
men or half the trade-union forces, were affiliated. It 
was promoted by several of the more moderate leaders: 
“To bring about by peaceful methods a remedy for any 
grievance.” ‘The movement is indicative of opposition to 
the Strike Committee of Fifteen, of whom twelve are 
Socialists. Asked by the New York World for an 
authoritative statement on the strike condition, Sir Robert 
L. Borden, the Canadian Premier, thus outlined the policy 
of the Government: . 


(1) To maintain law and order and to protect life and 
property. (2) To insist that employees in the civil service shall 
not join in strikes and to dismiss instantly all persons violating 
this principle. (3) To use its best efforts by conciliation and 
otherwise to compose difficulties between employers and em- 
ployed; to establish boards of conciliation wherever possible and 
to use every effort within the Federal power to remedy any ex- 
isting grievance. 


Emissaries to promote the general strike have been sent 
out in every direction. “ Don’t worry and don’t work,” 
was the official slogan adopted by the Labor Temple at 
Toronto. Practically every city throughout western 
Canada has to a greater or less extent entered upon the 
general strike. Arbitration has failed to check the move- 
ment. The Federal Government, however, has been firm 
in discharging every striking postal employee. Though in 
outward appearance the Canadian trouble is a strike- 
movement, yet it seems, in reality, to be a great class-war 
tending toward Bolshevism of the Russian type. 


India.—This unfortunate country, like so many others 
in different parts of the world, is the victim of war, 
famine and pestilence. Not long since Afghan tribesmen 
crossed the border with the assistance 
of Afghan regular troops and occu- 
pied positions on the Indian side. 
Shortly: after this there were uprisings in many parts of 
the country, and such was the unity of the people that 
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even the Hindus and Mohammedans fraternized, an event 
unprecedented in the history of India. 

A recent issue of the London Times gives this frag- 
mentary data about the records: “A Lahore dispatch 
announced that eleven had been sentenced to death and 
four to prison.” Another dispatch read: 


About 600 arrests were made by movable columns at Patti 
[about twenty-five miles south of Amritsar]. Arrests of Sad- 
hus [Hindu priests] continue. At Amritsar the arrests up to 
date number 350; forty-four have been set for trial. The 
villagers are now giving up accused persons who left their vil- 
lages on the approach of movable columns. In Jullundur the 
column consists of a troop of Guides cavalry and 150 Indian 
infantry. 


Later the All-India Congress Committee wired to 
Lloyd George, Mr. Montague and Lord Sinha, deploring 
the change in attitude of European officials towards In- 
dian aspirations and begging the British Ministers to re- 
verse their policy of repression. 

On May 20 it was announced from Paris that the re- 
volting Indians were using arms made in Japan, and 
according to the dispatch, the latter country promised to 
give no more aid to the Indians, on condition that Japan’s 
sphere of influence in the East be extended. 


Under a new gentleman’s agreement the Yang-tse valley, 
hitherto strictly a British sphere, becomes equally open to 
France and Japan for exploitation, and the Japanese become 
the favored race in the metropolitan province of Chi Li, Man- 
churia and Mongolia. France’s sphere embraces Eastern Siam, 
Yunan, Knaichow and Kuanting, excepting Hong Kong. The 
British get a free hand in Western Siam, Thibet and Szechuan, 
where Standard Oil discovered valuable oil deposits. 


Famine and pestilence have been added to revolt. On 
May 10 the Canadian Statesman announced that 6,- 
000,000 had, by that time, died of hunger; this ‘journal 
denounced English mismanagement and asked if starva- 
tion was to be Britain’s answer to the $100,000,000 con- 
tributed by India to the war chest. The Toronto Globe 
declares: 


India is in the deadly grip of plague and famine. In the 
central and northern provinces of India death is taking a toll 
that makes the great war casualty list pale into insignificance. 
To date the estimated number of dead from plague and famine 
in the past-year is over 32,000,000. The poor have eaten all 
their food and the physical condition of thousands upon thou- 
sands is such that they are too weak even to carry their water 
jars. Some conception of the awful death toll may be 
gathered from the following comparison: If coffins for the 
32,000,000 British subjects who have died during the last year 
through plague and famine were placed, head to feet, they would 
reach a distance equal to one and one-third times around the 
equator. Words fail to portray the ghastliness of this stu- 
pendous tragedy, and photographs taken in different parts of 
the country depict scenes too gruesome for publication. 


This second item, a part of the report of the Famine 
Committee, appeared later in the Toronto Times: 


Appalling conditions prevail throughout India. Thirty-two 
million deaths have occurred already; 150,000,000 people are 
on the verge of starvation. Plague and famine are rampant. 
Death stalks through the land taking its toll. The existing con- 
ditions are unparalle'ed elsewhere in the history of the world. 
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. The poor have eaten all their food and thousands upon 
thousands are reduced to such a state that they are nothing but 
living skeletons. The conditions are undescribable and ghastly. 
The cities are peopled by emaciated humanity. Traffic has 
ceased, mails are undelivered, and business is at a standstill. 
150,000,000 loyal British subjects go hungry morning, noon 
and night, while vast multitudes endeavor to maintain life by 
eating roots, leaves and kernels of old nuts. 

Late reports say that the revolt is in hand but that 


famine and pestilence are still serious. 


Ireland.—On May 27 Mr. Lansing refused to try to 
obtain safe-conducts to Paris for Eamonn De Valera, 
Arthur Griffith and Count Plunkett. In his letter Mr. 
Lansing acknowledged the request for 
the passports and then proceeded as 
follows: 


Lansing and the 
Delegates 


I immediately took steps to acquaint myself with the facts of 
the case which transpired before the matter was brought to my 
attention by your letter. I am informed that when the question 
of approaching the British authorities with a view to procuring 
the safe-conducts in question was first considered, every effort 
was made in an informal way to bring you into friendly touch 
with the British representatives here, although, owing to the 
nature of the case, it was not possible to treat the matter offi- 
cially. 

The British authorities having consented that you and your 
colleagues should visit England and Ireland, although your 
passports were only good for France, every facility was given 
to you to take the journey. Before you returned, however, re- 
ports were received of certain utterances made by you and 
your colleagues during your visit to Ireland. 

These utterances, whatever they may have been, gave, as I 
am informed, deepest offense to those persons with whom you 
were seeking to deal. Consequently it has seemed useless to 
make any further effort in connection with the requests which 
you desire to make. 

In view of the situation thus created, I regret to inform you 
that the American representatives feel that any further effort 
on their part connected with this matter would be futile and, 
therefore, unwise. 


In reply to this, Mr. Walsh informed our Secretary of 
State that the Irish delegation had not authorized anyone 
to make an effort to bring its members into relations with 
British representatives anywhere, and then he added: 
“We also beg to advise you that at no time in Paris or 
elsewhere, have we sought to deal privately or ainofficially 
with any persons relative to the purpose of our mission.” 
The press dispatch continues : 


Mr. Walsh’s letter then reproduces a letter submitted to the 
State Department before the Irish-American delegates obtained 
passports, in which the object of the visit to Paris was stated, 
and recites the fact that on his arrival he addressed a letter to 
President Wilson asking the President to obtain safe conducts 
for De Valera and the others. 

The letter continues the history of the case and goes on to say 
that after an interview with President Wilson the matter was 
taken up with Colonel House, through whom the same request 
was made. 

“The implications in your letter,” says Mr. Walsh, “that any 
person was acting unofficially, privately or secretly is therefore 
erroneous. Attempted negotiations on behalf of Ireland in such 
fashion would not only be violative of our instructions, but ob- 
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noxious to the principle to which we steadfastly adhere, with 
multitudes of our fellow-citizens that a just and permanent 
peace can only be procured through covenants openly arrived 
a” 

The letter concludes with a request for the names of the 
persons offended by the utterances of the delegation in Ireland, 
and denies that the delegation made utterances not strictly in 
conformity with the purposes stated in the application for pass- 
ports. 

This communication remained unanswered, but a few 
days later Mr. Henry White, a Republicag member of 
the Peace Commission, hastened to assure Mr. Walsh 
that he had nothing to do with the entanglement. At 
this juncture Mr. De Valera warned Ireland’s friends 
that the British would begin a new propaganda to offset 
the agitation consequent on Mr. Lansing’s childish letter, 
and almost immediately, on Friday, May 30, a delegation 
of the Irish Unionist Alliance appeared before a parlia- 
mentary committee and asked for protection from Irish 
Bolshevism which had in view the destruction of the 
British Empire. According to this committee there is 
chaos in Ireland, and the Soviet has been established in 
many places. Mr. De Valera jeered at this and at the 
same time took occasion to remark that the American 
mission accomplished much, adding: ; 

“We shall be as interested as will the members of 
the mission themselves to learn who it was that took 
offense and why, at the utterance of Mr. Walsh, Mr. 
Ryan and Mr. Dunne.” Meantime America is still plead- 
ing Ireland’s cause in various ways. Congressman 
Mason, Republican, introduced a bill into the House, ap- 
propriating a salary for a Minister to the Republic of 
Ireland and Senator Borah introduced these resolutions 
into the Senate: 


Whereas, the Peace Conference at Versailles has assumed to 
bring about such adjustments between different peoples and 
nations in Europe as will give the world reasonable assurance 
of permanent peace, and, 

Whereas, No peace can last or ought to last which does not 
recognize and accept the principle that governments derive all 
their just powers from the consent of the governed; and 

Whereas, the people of Ireland have asked permission to 
submit to said conference their plea for independence and for 
the recognition of the Irish republic; and 

Whereas, the very first principles of justice require that every 
people shall at least be heard by the tribunal or conference which 
assumes to deal with their interests; now therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Senate of the United States earnestly re- 
quests the American peace commission at Versailles to secure, 
if possible, for the representatives chosen by the people of Ire- 
land, to wit: Eamonn De Valera, Arthur Griffiths, and Count 
George Noble Plunkett, a hearing before said Peace Conference 
in order that said representatives may present the cause of Ire- 
land and ask international recognition of the government, re- 
publican, in form, established by the people of Ireland. 


England’s attitude is not yet clear, but that the Govern- 
ment and the papers are agitated over the present state 
of affairs is clear. The Daily Mail declares that British 
troops in Ireland are ready for action, and the Daily 
News lobby correspondent predicts forcible suppression 
of Sinn Fein. 
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The World’s Fresh Start 


J. C. WaLsH 


Staff Correspondent of “ America” 


mans. This means, in the estimation of compe- 

tent observers, that the Allies have settled almost 
all their own differences and that in doing so they have 
shown some consideration for Germany’s future as well 
as much for their own. They have been severe, but they 
think that what they offer, Germany will accept. At 
first sight the outlook for Germany is pretty blue, but 
one gets a somewhat different view from a reading of 
articles in papers which reflect the mind of French 
diplomacy and the French army. The Germans, they 
say, are condemned to fifty years of slavery, inasmuch 
as all their effort for that period will be required to pay 
the sums adjudged against them; but, because the Ger- 
man unity has not been destroyed, because the German 
Empire has not been dismembered, France remains in the 
presence of a Germany from which a heavy tribute is to 
be exacted and which will conserve everything to enable 
its people to escape from the yoke. “Germany remains 
a great State which can hope one day to extricate itself 
from the situation defeat has forced it to accept. It is 
not wise to leave to a people, already great in its num- 
bers and known for its bellicose spirit, a ray of hope in 
its despair. It (Germany) has been reduced to a state 
of serfdom; provision should have been made against a 
revolt of the slaves, against the appearance of a German 
Spartacus with an empire to support him.” That is the 
view of the diplomatic school who think the treaty dis- 
poses of everything except the essential, the future. 

The army view is similar. Foch voiced it at the secret 
meeting of the Conference held the day before the terms 
were delivered. “If you directed me to assure the safety 
of this room, I would at once arrange to hold the doors. 
The Rhine is the door. If you want security you must 
hold the Rhine.” He told them that the proposal to 
give up, at five year intervals, first Cologne, then Coblenz, 
then Mayence, would be pronounced by every military 
authority to be ridiculous, and that the army of 100,000 
organized on a twelve-year service, to which Germany is 
to be restricted, is what any general would pronounce to 
be the ideal army behind which to carry a nation into 
war. Adopting this reasoning, the French militarists 
foresee that unless France holds the Rhine, the way into 
France selected in 1870 will again be open, and they point 
out that if the Belgian route is not taken, as it is not 
likely to be, England’s help cannot be counted upon. 

The belief of the man in the street now is that Germany 
will accept the peace but will find a way out of the pay- 
ment of tribute, but the man in the street seldom says 
why he thinks so. Usually his intonation carries the 
suggestion that this would be his own way of meeting 
the difficulty, if he had to meet the difficulty. The French 


T HE peace terms have been presented to the Ger- 


have the merit of reasoning out their beliefs. They fore- 


‘see a period during which there will be bad economic 


conditions in Germany, then another in which inertia will 
need to be overcome, then a regain of strength by Ger- 
many left united and potentially strong, then finally the 
possibility of a conflict, if France insists upon the literal 
fulfilment of the bond. It is because they envisage this 
possibility that they do not believe Germany will throw 
up her hands in despair, refuse to sign the treaty and 
give free rein to the Bolshevism of the East. 

Another line of reproachful criticism also suggests the 
possibility that Germany may have saved something from 
the ruins. There have been intermittent complaints in 
the French press against American and German-Jewish 
financiers who are believed to have stood between Ger- 
many and harm. There was quite an outburst on this 
subject when Herr Warburg came here in advance of the 
regular peace delegation. The attack has been taken up 
by the London Morning Post, which claims that “the 
German-American Jews who are pulling the strings of 
the Peace Conference”’ care very little what happens to 
British, French or Italian industry, but are very much 
concerned for the survival of the German and Austrian 
industrial system. ‘ The international financiers seek to 
preserve in Germany’s hands the avenues for her trade 
with Russia and the East, and where that cannot be 
effected the place is put in hands which are judged to 
be most amenable to the influence of the Central Powers.”’. 
This criticism may or may not be well founded, but at 
least it runs well with what is obviously the most hopeful 
promise left to Germany. When her statesmen are ever 
so little inclined to optimism, they hint that what has 


_happened to Russia is worth to Germany almost all the 


war has cost. It removes the hitherto ever-present dread. 
In the second place, the practical obliteration of Ger- 
many’s mercantile marine and the loss of her colonies 
will be certain to prove a strong argument for concen- 
trating attention for the future upon the trade of nearby 
countries to the south and east, rather than upon adven- 
tures across the seas. Finally, the fact that it was the 
success of the blockade by sea which really occasioned 
Germany’s defeat, will be the strongest kind of an induce- 
ment to Germans to bring the development of the inex- 
haustible resources of Russia up to a point where, if 
those resources were in hands at. once friendly and 
capable, the sea blockade might lose most of its terrors. 
The German capacity to assert herself with the aggres- 
siveness, which western soldiers and diplomatists look 
forward to, will not be attained until both politically and 
economically the Russian field has been sufficiently culti- 
vated to make it possible to contemplate action with some 
assurance of success. In support of the hypothesis of 
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the .\orning Post and its French associate-critics, it is not 
unimportant to note that, outside Lenine himself, prac- 
tically all the Bolshevist leaders are Jews of the intelli- 
gentzia. The Soviets are made up of Russians, but it 
is the Jews who give them guidance. Journalists and 
others who come back from Poland attribute the present 
antagonism to the Jews there to this cause, the Polish 
Jews being suspected at least of over-friendliness to the 
Jewish Bolshevist enemy on the eastern Polish front. 

It is commonly believed in Paris that many sins of 
commission and omission are to be explained by the very 
natural wish, amounting to urgent political necessity, to 
set the wheels of industry turning again in England, 
towards which end the stabilizing of conditions in Russia 
is a desired means. The Bolshevist leaders are reported 
by those who have been in contact with them to be very 
open in their offers to British, German and American 
capitalists to come in and engage in development- 
projects. England, it is said, is already allowed a free 
hand in Georgia, in and near the great oil districts, with- 
out show of annoyance from the Bolsheviki. The clear- 
ing-out of the Allied troops from the Black Sea ports is 
also explained, by some who claim to know, on the 
ground that England is more concerned about the re- 
sumption of wheat shipments than about the political re- 
generation of Russia. When, therefore, the Morning 
Post, which has been all along extraordinarily well in- 
formed about the proceedings of the Conference, points 
to the German and American Jews as “ pulling the strings 
of the Peace Conference,” it is well within the possi- 
bilities that its conclusions, both as to the motives and 
the accomplishment of those very capable gentlemen, are 
close to the mark. No doubt the commercial and in- 
dustrial dominance of Germany in the newly ordered 
eastern Europe will be strenuously contested. The ex- 
traordinary dispositions made to ensure freedom of com- 
petition by the western nations in the trade of Poland 
and Bohemia, by way of free ports, corridors, river con- 
cessions and railway rights are proof enough of that. 
But certainly all the signs point to a renewal of German 
industrial and commercial activity with Austria, Serbia, 
Bohemia, Poland and Russia on a concerted plan of 
intensified endeavor. It will take a quarter of a century 
to see what she is able, or is permitted, to make of it. 
Italy’s determination to be conceded, now, a preferred 
position in the most southern portion of the area shows 
what estimate she places upon the trade possibilities. 
What both France and Italy think they foresee is a 
combination of American, English and German interests, 
with competition for the profits of Russian exploitation 
and development as the cement. Neither of them is in 
love with the prospect. 

While France complains about this sacrifice of the 
future, as it is called, there is nevertheless a strong cur- 
rent of satisfaction. Clemenceau says modestly he thinks 
he has got a good peace, and France in the main believes 
that he has, and that he had to make a hard fight against 
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his allies to get it. Alsace, Lorraine, the Saar are gains. 
The Germans are no longer in a position to stir trouble 
in Morocco. In Syria Clemenceau’s persistence has won 
for France and from England the best of the deal. Ger- 
many is no longer in the way in the Levant, in Morocco, 
in equatorial Africa. There are some other morsels, not 
to be despised, which may fall into France’s lap. She 
may not get from Germany all the money she wants, but 
she has the promise of the lion’s share of all there is to 
be got. The depression caused by loss of life and 
property has been appreciably lifted. The depth of the 
wounds she has received, only time will reveal. For the 
present all the old buoyancy of the race has returned. 
The French spirit is showing itself as aspiring and am- 
bitious as ever. They feel in France that once again 
theirs is the first rank in continental Europe. 

Japan is also conceded to have played a strong hand 
and won. The Chinese are very angry and say they now 
have an Alsace to be delivered. They intimate that since 
they have learned that only material force commands the 
approval of the mighty they will endeavor to apply the 
lesson and bide their time. There are many, however, 
who doubt the persistence of this militant ideal, and who 
incline to the view that China will accept the occidental 
estimate of Japan’s power and will endeavor to reach the 
best permanent understanding with Japan that can be 
effected without loss of dignity. The Japanese realize, 
however, that while they have won they must walk 
warily. They begin to be in the way of some who are 
stronger than they, and with both Russia and Germany 
reduced to helplessness they are exposed to risks greater 
than they have ever run before, and to dangers, too, 
which only a very prudent, as well as a very brave, people 
will be able to pass in safety. Their successful insistence 
upon possession of the Pacific islands leaves it somewhat 
open to doubt whether their prudence is of a sort to bear 
the test. 

The new feature of the treaty is the engagement taken 
on behalf of America and England to go to the support 
of France, if she is attacked by Germany. This is by 
way of solace to France for her disappointment in not 
getting to the Rhine. The French said they must hold 
the Rhine for safety. The Americans replied that the 
League of Nations guaranteed that safety. The French 
said they would believe the League when they saw it 
working, and when their doubts about its inherent imper- 
fections had been removed. America and England, re- 
fusing to keep soldiers in France, agreed to the special 
pledge of protection until such time as the League was 
conceded to be a working reality, capable of doing the 
work for which it was designed. ; 

The specific provisions reducing Germany’s naval 
status to nil and limiting her military strength to a vol- 
unteer army of 100,000 have a secondary as well as a 
primary interest. Mr. Lloyd George values the latter 
because it enables him to abolish conscription in England. 
Mr. Wilson values both because they serve as the best 
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possible starting point for putting into effect the proposed 
limitations upon armament. The desirability of this limi- 
tation met everybody’s approval but about its acceptance 
in practice everybody is skeptical. Whether the Powers 
are grateful for the opportunity now provided for testing 
their sincerity will be a matter of opinion, the opinions 
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of most men here being somewhat influenced for a time 
by the spectacle that has just been presented of the con- 
tinual favor extended to the good old rule that “ He may 
take who has the power and he may keep who can.” To 
this rule, it is hoped, the League of Nations is at least 
ostensibly designed to oppose a static negation. 


The United Churches and the New Era 


FRANCIS BEATTIE 


O many organizations, representing the “ united” 

Protestant church, have sprung into being of late, 

that it is difficult to take note of them all; but hav- 
ing found them, it is still more difficult to decide in which 
pew the various leaders belong. The list, as one man 
expresses it, is very much like that of an interlocking 
Board of Directors. The same names appear first in one 
movement, then in another. Yet the harmony among the 
various churches, thus brought together, is not always 
perfect. They seem to be a trifle wary of one another, as 
witness this question, put to Chaplain Couve, along with 
several other questions discussed in a previous article. It 
ran somewhat as follows: ‘“ Does any particular de- 
nomination seem to be preferred (in France) above 
others? Is theregany danger arising out of pooling the 
funds? Any danger of any one denomination running 
away with the rest?” Of course, this question referred 
only to the united churches, those Evangelical churches, 
which, for the good of the cause, had decided to efface all 
denominational names and plans. Chaplain Couve an- 
swered the question put by the doubting Thomas of the 
churches by saying that: 

There is no danger of this taking place, because the French 
Committee has equal representation from all the bodies in 
question, and the money which will be spent, after the build- 
ings destroyed in the devastated regions are rebuilt, will be 
divided among the various organizations in proportion to the 
number of their pastors and the size of their Christian work. 

Not that the churches would not be willing to trust one 
another with the cash, but just to feel certain about it, 
was the aforesaid rather delicate question put to Chaplain 
Couve. 

History does not make clear just who John Crosby 
Brown the First was, but John Crosby the Second is evi- 
dently a skilful press agent for the Federal Council of 
the Churches, who goes about, looking for a dent in the 
foundation of the Church of Rome. The tender solici- 
tude of the Federal Council of the Churches, for the 
Catholic Church, is eloquently illustrated in a neat piece 
of press copy, giving the testimony of Brig. General Vol- 
rath, in a personal interview with “ John Crosby Brown 
2nd,” February 14, 1919, at Camp Merritt, New Jersey: 

The French people are ripe for the evangelizing influence 
of the Protestant Church. The vast majority of them are 
Catholic in name, but are indifferent to their religion. The 
landowning and noble classes as a general rule are strictly 
Catholic, but the peasants, the villagers and the people of the 


commune, with their democratic ideas, are ripe for a religion 
which is liberal and democratic, but is still a positive re- 
ligion. 

This “ personal interview’”’ must have brought great 
joy into the Uplift Camp. Another neat piece of press 
copy, from the Federal Council of the Churches, quotes 
Pastor Chastand, another Frenchman who has been 
drafted into the cause. Pastor Chastand is not a bit 
afraid to say a thing, when he knows it is true, so he digs 
up the ancient fear of the Bible bogey to regale the hearts 
of the United Churches, seeking for unity and peace. He 


Says: 


’ 


My nation is weary of cracked cisterns. Her soul is hungry. 
May it be granted us to carry out the Saviour’s command: 
“Ye yourselves, give them food.” Of 36,000,000 French Catho- 
lics, barely 11,000,000 have a right to the name. In the life 
of 25,000,000 Frenchmen, intellectual and artisans, no thought 
of religion enters, despite the observance of certain religious 
formalities. 

The question of the Bible is a question of life or death for 
French Democracy. Long ago, our great national poet, Victor 
Hugo, said: “There ought to be a Bible in every cottage.” 
A well-known contemporary sociologist wrote a few years 
ago: “The popular reading of the Bible is today a social 
question. The Bible is the only book fitted for the education 
of the people; the only book that can imbue the population 
with heroic ideas of life; combat the harmful tendencies of 
utilitarianism. The Roman Church thought it dangerous to 
put the Bible into the hands of the Faithful. I appeal to 
the University and to the bourgeoisie who govern it. I ask 
them to study the Bible. The University has a great duty 
to fulfil: To give to the Bible a prominent place in popular 
education.” 

Having thus contributed to the gaiety of nations by 
this press copy, the Federal Council of the Churches then 
put this question to Chaplain Couve: ‘‘ What influence 
has the suffering which they have gone through had upon 
the young people of France in the direction of making 
them more (or less) responsive to religious influence? 
If they are more responsive, would they, for any reason, 
be more apt than before to respond to evangelical in- 
fluences?”’ The answer is illuminating: 

Chaplain Couve compares the suffering of war to a still 
pond whose surface has been disturbed by a gale. Some clean 
and beautiful things that have been lying below the surface 
for years may be brought to the surface, it is true, but the 
greater part, by far, of what has been brought to the surface 
is dirt and muck. In the same way, the war had had an 
influence for good upon many consciences, bringing to the 
front latent qualities of nobility in them, but Chaplain Couve’s 
experience has been that in the great majority of cases it 
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has been the evil and the lower sides of human nature that 
have been brought out by the war. In general it may be 
said that those who were true Christians before the war and 
those who had the finest character were ennobled and came 
out of the trial better men and women. Whereas those of 
low nature were rendered more brutal. The great intervening 
mass of ordinary people were seen to be the same. But, 
indirectly, through contact in the ranks between Christians 
and non-Christians and also under the influence of the Protes- 
tant chaplains a realization of the power of Christianity came 
to great numbers of people who have never had it before. 
This has made the ground ready for a spread of Christianity 
which could not take place otherwise. 

You never can tell! Chaplain Couve might have evan- 
gelized the entire Twenty-seventh, if the doors of the 
Protestant churches had only been kept open, for did not 
“several Catholic officers” tell him that: “ We never 
entered a Protestant church because we feel that the 
Protestant religion is a private religion, a sort of Free- 
mason society and we would not think of intruding on 
one of your services.” How easy the “ blarney stone ” 
has made it, many a time and oft, to soften the blow for 
our friends! These mind-reading French chaplains are 
still coming to America. The Federal Council of the 
Churches takes care of them after they land. All the 
French Protestants are required to do, is to furnish their 
chaplains with a return ticket, Paris to New York. 
America’s United Protestant Church does the rest. 

Interlocked in the drive on Rome, with the movements 
already described is ariother movement to which atten- 
tion must be drawn. And here, too, we shall not turn to 
the leaders for information. Evangelical leaders are all 
good men and true, have the greatest regard for all things 
Catholic, and have even demonstrated their desire for 
church unity, by sending two or three bishops over to 
Rome, to invite the Pope to become a good Protestant of 
one of the fifty-seven or more kinds. But just patiently 
gather the literature of the various organizations and 
take notes. Thus the pamphlet of the “ Committee for 
Christian Relief in France and Belgium,” a Committee 
appointed by the Federal Council of the Churches, ac- 
knowledges that “ France and Belgium are ripe for evan- 
gelization through Protestant agencies. The democracy 
for which these countries suffered so severely needs the 
inspiration of Protestant evangelization.” The New Era 
Movement, too, acknowledges that the 
Presbyterian Church holds out her hands to the churches of 
America and of the world and asks for a closer relationship 
in the interest of progress, economy, efficiency and Christian 
character. An evidence of this readiness is found in the, fact 
that the New Era Movement has been a vital factor in the 
launching of the Inter-Church World Movement of North 
America, a practical union of the Protestant forces of North 
America for their common world task. 

But what is that common world task? We have already 
said that a very mysterious, close connection exists be- 
tween the various organizations that have recently sprung 
up, to evangelize the world. The hand of the Federal 
Council of the Churches is seen in the March number 
of the New Era Magazine, the official organ of the New 
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Era. In an article entitled “ France Welcomes Evangeli- 
cal Help Considers American Protestants Demo- 
cratic,”” some questions prepared in the press rooms of 
the Federal Council, are answered by Pastor Chastand. 
He gives the movement courage by saying that: “‘ This is 
a time when the French people are ready for a religious 
message. A great part of the French people are unin- 
fluenced at present by the Catholic Church.” A portion 
of Pastor Chastand’s address is blocked off in the center 
of the page, in the March number of the New Era Maga- 
zine, in order to attract instant attention. It bears the 
caption: “ Bible the Bulwark,” and gives verbatim, the 
statement credited to Pastor Chastand, given out by the 
Federal Council, and already quoted in this article. The 
“closer relation of the churches,” is being brought about 
by printing the old canard about the “ Roman Church ” 
thinking it “ dangerous”’ to put the Bible “ in the hands 
of the Faithful!” 

“The Inter-Church World Movement is a proposal,” 
says Dr. John R. Mott, as quoted in the March number 
of the New Era Magazine, “ for whose consummation 
any one ought to be willing to die.” It is the inspired 
outcome of such movements as the “ Centenary ” of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, the “ Men and Millions ” 
of the Disciple Church, the “ Men and Missions ” of the 
Baptist church, and the Presbyterian “ New Era.” There 
you have them, lined up together. The officers of this 
Inter-Church World Movement, “for which any one 
ought to be willing to die,’ are: Chairman, Cyrus H. 
McCormick, Chicago; Vice-chairmen, F. W. Ayer, Phila- 
delphia, and Fred. B. Smith, New York; Recording 
Secretary, W. B. Millard, New York. The Executive 
Committee consists of John R. Mott, chairman; William 
Hiram Foulkes, vice-chairman, and the following addi- 
tional members: Stephen Baker, Mrs. F. S. Bennett, 
W. E. Corey, Dwight H. Day, Mrs. W. H. Farmer, 
George Fowles, F. P. Haggard, H. C. Herring, Robert L. 
Kelley, E. Clarence Miller, Charles H. Pratt, J. D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr., and James M. Speer. The leader and director 
of the whole movement is S. Earl Taylor, executive sec- 
retary of the Centenary Movement of the Methodist 
Episcopal church. Six others are to be added to the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, but their names are not yet public. 

Of the above, James M. Speer and Fred B. Smith are 
officers of the Federal Council of the Churches. William 
Hiram Foulkes is General Secretary of the New Era 
Movement. Cyrus H. McCormick is President of the 
Chicago branch of the American Waldensian Aid So- 
ciety, just now engaged in slandering Rome. At the 
New York headquarters of this society, the statement 
was made that Dr. John R. Mott has spoken for the 
society, on various occasions, though the Y. M. C. A. and 
the Waldensians had some little misunderstanding re- 
garding the work in Italy. Fred B. Smith has been in 
Europe, for the Y. M.C. A. All of which, I think, proves 
my case that the movements are joined together, for an 
attack on the Catholic church. 
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A series of conferences were held in numerous cities 
by the New Era Movement. In a program issued at the 
Detroit meeting, February 17, 1919, we find a list of the 
patrons of this movement. As shown in that document, 
they include the Vice-President of the United States and 
the Secretary of State. The activities of the latter 1.. 
France for the Y were referred to in a previous article. 
Here, however, is the official list of patrons of the New 
Era Movement: 


J. Frank Smjth, William Henry Roberts, J. Wilbur Chapman, 
William H. Foulkes, William L. McEwan, William R. Taylor, 
William Thompson, Aquilla Webb, Charles Wood, A. Wood- 
ruff Halsey, John A. Marquis, Alexander Henry, David G. 
Wylie, Hugh T. Kerr; John M. Gaston, Charles Scanlon, 
George G. Mahy, Joseph W. Cochran, Samuel V. V. Holmes, 
John W. MaclIvor, Thomas R. Marshall, Robert Lansing, 
Charles S. Whitman, John T. Manson, Alexander R. Nicol, 
John Wanamaker, Cyrus H. McCormick, Arthur Curtis James, 
D. S. Alexander, A. H. Whitford, John Willis Baer, Robert 
Garrett, Nelson H. Loomis, Wm. Albert Harbison, Alba B. John- 
son, Robert Johnston, James M. Speers, James P. Goodrich. 


The star speaker at the Detroit meeting held in the 
Fort Street Presbyterian church was Signor Giampiccoli, 
Moderator of the Waldensian Church of Italy. The 
audience recognized this, by standing, as the Signor came 
forward to address them. William Hiram Koulkes was 
also on the program. Giampiccoli says that his name is 
pronounced like a mixture of Jam and Pickles, and that 
it means, literally, “ Little John.” As a space-saver, I 
shall refer to this gentleman, hereafter, as “ Little John.” 
An article in the February number of the New Era 
Magazine tells us that the man was “born of Roman 
Catholic parents” in a Venetian province village, called 
Fonzaso, and that he “ became a member of the Walden- 
sian Church at the age of fifteen by the simple reading 
of the Gospel,” and further, that he “will never rest 
so long as there is anything he can do for the Christian- 
izing of Italy.” One of the main objects of his visit to 
America, we are told, is his deep and abiding interest in 
the war orphans of Italy. The article starts out thus: 


What are the prospects of Evangelical Protestantism in Italy 
and how has the war affected them? Listen! A Waldensian 
preacher, by leave of the colonel had adressed a regiment of 
the brave sons of Italy at the front. The colonel, with a 
show of enthusiasm hastened to greet him. “ That’s fine,” he 
said; “if only our priests could talk to our boys like that. 
But they can only say their Mass” [the capital is mine] Then, 
as if pondering a plan the colonel added: “See here, next 
Sunday why can’t we have you talk to all the boys [Catholics 
as well as Protestants] like you have talked to these today, 
you talk to them after the Father has said Mass?” 


The article continues with “for example” [quoting 
Little John], “we distributed large numbers of Testa- 
ments among our Italian boys, oh, yes, regardless of 
Faiths.” In the same issue of the magazine in which ap- 
pears this tale, there also appears a boxed article, signed 
by Vice-President Thomas R. Marshall, a tribute to the 
late Dr. J. Wilbur Chapman, so it is fair to presume that, 
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aside from the fact that he is a patron of the movement 
which today employs Little John, he must have seen the 
New Era Magazine for February. 

At the Detroit meeting, it was announced that a na- 
tional campaign was being made, and liberal collections 
were urged, to help defray the traveling expenses of the 
workers in the vineyard. Little John manfully defended 
the Y. M. C. A. and said that not only the Italian people 
felt very grateful to it, “ but the gratitude of the Italian 
Government is even stronger.” He told of the appoint- 
ment of nine Waldensian preachers, as chaplains. The 
appointments were made by the Italian Government and 
for the first time in its history the Waldensians were 
given the same “grant” and “all the privileges of the 
Roman Catholic priests.” He then repeated the story 
quoted above and added the following sequel: 


So, the next Sunday, the Roman Catholic priest said his 
Mass first, then we preached. The priest did not object, he 
listened to us preach, too, and after that, every Sunday, the 
Roman Catholic priest said his Mass and our preachers fin- 
ished the service and did the preaching. 


This brought forth a tumult of applause in that De- 
troit church! He continued: 


We are facing a period of reconstruction which means a 
new era for the Protestant church in Italy. Each time you 
help in Italy, France and Belgium, you strengthen the spiritual 
force of your own church in America. . . The new world 
we are facing is not to be reconstructed of iron, steel, build- 
ings, but of the Brotherhood of Man. There are many chil- 
dren we could have in our schools if we had the money to 
establish these schools. . . Ignorance and superstition and 
degradation disappear where the Italian Evangelical preachers 
have the opportunity to educate the people. . . . We sent 200 
(immigrant) church members from Sicily to this country, 
and they have been the means of establishing five American 
Presbyterian churches in the towns in which they located. 
The more you help Italy, the more you help yourself. 


Little John bespoke a generous contribution from 
America, so that he might one day return to announce 
that Italy has been made Christian by Americans. He 
admitted that the Waldensians lost just one church build- 
ing during the war, and concluded by quoting one of 
those ignorant Roman Catholic priests of superstitious 
Rome, who was supposed to have told his people not to 
worry because they were poor and hungry and without 
clothing, because Christ would give them food and 
clothes, in another life. He also told them not to worry 
because the Protestant Church was more powerful, more 
successful, more thorough-going than the Catholic 
Church, because God had to give some measure of reward 
to the Protestants, who were pagans; therefore he al- 
lowed their churches to prosper here, but he reserved 
heaven for the Catholics. 

Such is the work being done by the New Era Move- 
ment, with Vice-President Marshall, Secretary Lansing, 
ex-Governor Whitman, John Wanamaker, Henry M. Le- 
land, Cyrus H. McCormick and others, advertised as 
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patrons. Giampiccoli was brought from Italy for the 
specific purpose of delivering such addresses throughout 
this country. He has been taken over by the New Era 
Movement, and up to the end of March, he was still on 
the coast, the hireling of the New Era Movement. In 
fact, so popular has he become, that the Waldensian So- 
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ciety in New York seems unable to get his release from 
the New Eraites, and they fear that June 1 may still 
find his dates unfilled with the New Era Movement. A 
woman has also been imported for the same purpose, but 
she sailed for Italy the end of March, her work com- 
pleted, temporarily, at least. 


‘The Same Old Bill’’ 


Paut L. BLAKELY, S.]. ° 


HERE was once an eminent ‘statesman and he 
looked like Henry Clay; “ Harry of the West,” 
of course, not the cigar, for he was of.a blonde 
type. His ways were devious and his end was destruc- 
tion, while his name was William. That is, one of his 
names was William, and since he has passed into a 
proverb, he now needs no other. Without a blush, this 
William could cast a lion’s skin about his most unleonine 
limbs, and upon occasion, roar you for hours like any 
sucking dove. His enterprises, and they were numerous, 
assumed various forms, colors, hues and hand-on-heart 
avowed purposes, and for a time, they amused and, fre- 
quently, deluded. But this eminent statesman had never 
learned that enough is always sufficient, and that unless 
he goes into the movies an actor can keep the stage 
only as long as his lines hold out; and there were no 
movies in his day. Now the public gradually learned 
that, whatever the purpose announced by this Solon’s 
press agent, the statesman himself was always “ the same 
old Bill,” with a cold and scrutinizing eye devoted singly 
to the emoluments and perquisites of William. So the 
public rose up, and made William an uncrowned king, 
which is a euphemism for a plain, untitled American in 
the ranks. To this day he there abides, with his once 
proud toga not laid away in camphor, but long since cut 
into habiliments suitable for the little Williams. “ Bill 
thought he could hold five aces, and nobody would know 
it when the cards were counted,” mourned a former 
follower, summing up a political philosophy, popular but 
hollow. 

With non-essential changes, the tale may be related of 
the new Smith-Towner bill for the establishment of a 
Federal Department of Education. It is “the same old 
bill,” changed somewhat in form, and pruned of crude 
and extreme expressions, but embracing the same un- 
American principle which made its progenitor so 
unacceptable to the Sixty-fifth Congress. It is important 
to stress this undoubted fact, since the powerful propa- 
ganda favoring Federal control of the local schools is 
making every effort to delude the people into the be- 
lief that the new bill completely safeguards the rights 
of the community over its schools. It does nothing of 
the kind. The new bill (H. R. 7) is the more danger- 


ous, both because of the statements contrary to fact, in- 
dustriously circulated by its supporters, and because in 


‘its wording, its true purpose is concealed somewhat more 
skilfully than in the bills introduced during the Sixty- 
fifth Congress. 

The new bill, which for convenience may be designated 
the Smith-Towner bill (H. R. 7, S. 1017), was presented 
in the lower House on May 19 (Senate, May 24). Simpler 
in form and briefer in wording than the old Smith bill, it 
presents the same essential features. It creates a Federal 
Department of Education and a Secretary of Education 
(Section 1) with an Assistant Secretary, clerks and chiefs 
of bureaus (Section 2), and transfers to the proposed De- 
partment, the staffs, bureaus, divisions, equipment, build- 
ings and premises of the present Bureau of Education. 
By Section 3, the President is authorized to transfer to 
the aforesaid Department “such offices, bureaus, divisions, 
boards or branches of Government, connected with or 
organized independently of any departments as in his 
judgment should be controlled by the Department of 
Education.” The bill further provides that “ all power 
and authority conferred by law upon, or exercised by, 
the head of any executive department or any administra- 
tive board . . . transferred in accordance with the pro- 
visions of this act to the Department of Education .. . 
be vested in and exercised by the Secretary of Educa- 
tion,” and further provides that “all laws prescribing 
the work and defining the duties and powers” of the 
present Bureau of Education with all its branches “ be 
executed: by the Secretary of Education ” who is granted 
“ definite authority to reorganize the work of any and all 
of the said offices . . . in such way as will in his judg- 
ment best accomplish the purposes of this act” (Section 
3 and 4). Section 5 authorizes the Secretary to make 
appointments of educational attachés to foreign embassies, 
“and of such investigators and representatives as may 
be needed,” and outlines “the duty of the Department 
of Education.” This shall be “ to undertake research in 
(a) illiteracy ;(b) immigrant education ;(c) public school 
education, and especially rural education; (d) physical 
education, including health education, recreation and 
sanitation ; (e) preparation of competent teachers for the 
public schools ; and (f) in such other fields as, in the judg- 
ment of the Secretary of Education, may require atten- 
tion and study. Clause (f), the “ blanket clause,” should 
not be overlooked in calculating any possible “ duty ” of 
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the Federal Department of Education. It makes the Sec- 
retary of Education the sole judge of what the Depart- 
ment may or may not undertake in the matter of “ re- 
search,” and “ research’”’ covers a multitude of activities 
real and feigned. 

Section 6 fixes an annual appropriation of $500,000 for 
salaries, and Section 7 an annual appropriation of 
$100,000,000 for the benign purpose of encouraging “ the 
States in the promotion and support of education.” The 
bill now grows into a climax of suspense. Research has 
charms, but someone must pay the bill, and these clauses 
provide the father who is wealthy and the mother who 
doesn’t care. Sections 8 and 9 are incorporated to win 
the support of a large and active body of citizens who are 
interested in the affairs of the illiterate adult, and in the 
Americanization of the immigrant. Section 8 provides 
that three-fortieths of the annual appropriation shall be 
used for the instruction of illiterates, ten years of age 
and over. “ Such instruction shall deal with the common- 
school branches and the duties of citizenship, and when 
advisable shall prepare for some definite occupation.” 
This is a small sum indeed for so.complex a task, and the 
same may be said of Section 9 which, in appropriating a 
like amount for “the Americanization of immigrants ”’ 
ten years of age and over, prescribes that these immi- 
grants shall be taught “ to understand and appreciate the 
spirit and purpose of the American Government and the 
duties of citizenship in a free country.” Mr. Towner’s 
diction is chaster than Senator Smith’s, but even his bill 
seems directed occasionally to an audience gathered at a 
Fourth of July picnic. 

Section 10 is a bait intended to draw the teacher-vote. 
Like the former bill it promises much and provides little. 
It directs that $50,000,000 be annually “used in public 
elementary and secondary schools for the partial pay- 
ment of teachers’ salaries,” and then proceeds to lessen 
the teachers’ hope by spreading the appropriation over a 
variety of other subjects, including “the extension and 
adaptation of public libraries for educational purposes.” 
In the race between the book publishers and the down- 
trodden teachers it is easy to pick the winner. As I 
remarked in discussing the old bill, the provisions of this 
Section would be completely met by graciously according 
every public-school teacher an increase, for the year end- 
ing June 30, 1921, of one penny. To share in the appor- 
tionments of Section 10, a State must establish a legal 
school term of at least twenty-four weeks, have an atten- 
dance law affecting all children between the ages of seven 
and fourteen, and a law making the English language the 
basic language of instruction “in the common school 
branches in all schools, public and private.” Sections 11 
and 12 assign two-tenths of the annual appropriation for 
physical education, and three-twentieths of said appro- 
priation “for the improvement of teachers already in 
service and the more adequate preparation of prospective 
teachers, and to provide an increased number of trained 
and competent teachers by encouraging, through the 
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establishment of scholarships and otherwise, a greater 
number of talented young, people to make adequate prep- 
aration for public-school service.” 

Section 13 and 14 are valiant but unsuccessful attempts 
to meet the charge that a Federal Department of Educa- 
tion destroys local school autonomy. It is provided that 
to share in the apportionments a State must accept “ the 
provisions of the act by legislative enactment ” (Section 
13), and “ designate the State’s chief educational author- 
ity . . . to represent said State . . . and such authority 
so designated shall be recognized by the Secretary.” The 
custodian of all funds received from Washington shall be 
the State Treasurer, and disbursements are to be made in 
accordance with the legal provisions of the State. But 
“no money shall be apportioned to any State from any. 
of the funds provided in Sections 8, 9, 10, 11 and 12 of 
this act, unless a sum equally as large shall be provided by 
said State” (Section 13). A State accepting the act 
must, through its chief educational authority, “so report 
in writing to the Secretary of Education” (Section 14), 
who will then certify the proper apportionment to the 
Secretary of the Treasury. Two provisos, excellent ex- 
amples of specious legislation, close Section 14: 

Provided, That this act shall not be construed to require uni- 
formity of plans, means or methods, in the several States, in 
order to secure the benefits herein provided, except as specifical- 
ly stated herein; And provided further, That all the educational 
facilities encouraged by the provisions of this act and accepted 
by a State shall be organized, supervised and administered ex- 
clusively by the legally constituted State and local educational 
authorities of said State, and the Secretary of Education shall 
exercise no authority in relation thereto except as herein pro- 
vided to insure that all funds apportioned to said State shall 
be used for the purposes for which they are appropriated, and 
in accordance with the provisions of this act accepted by said 
State. 

The apparent generosity of these provisions is dis- 
tinctly limited by exceptions even more generous. First, 
in virtue of Section 17, the Secretary of Education can 
supervise and administer the local schools to the extent 
of cutting off the entire apportionment of a State, if the 
chief educational authority of said State fails to report 
on the manner in which the act has been carried out in 
his jurisdiction. Second, after giving due notice in writ- 
ing, “The Secretary of Education may withhold the 
apportionment or apportionments of any State for the 
next ensuing fiscal year whenever he shall determine that 
such apportionment or apportionments made to said State 
for the current fiscal year are not being expended in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of this act” (Section 15). 
This second exception is of the highest importance. It 
means that the Secretary of Education is the sole judge 
of what constitutes a proper training, mental and physical, 
for American children. More specifically, it is the Secre- 
tary’s duty to examine into the methods of instruction 
employed with illiterates over ten years of age (Section 
8) and change them, should he deem such action neces- 
sary. He alone is to judge what constitutes “ American- 
ism” and how the immigrant is to be shown “ the spirit 
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and purpose of the American Government and the duties 
of citizenship ” (Section 9). How wide a field this opens 
for the instilling of whatever views in politics, philosophy, 
ethics or religion the incumbent may entertain, is seen 
from the defense made in a recent official government 
publication, sent to schools and teachers, of the utterly 
pagan doctrine that “ every child born into this world, in 
this nation, is a child of the nation.” Furthermore, it is 
the privilege of the Secretary alone to decide whether or 
not in a given State, equal educational opportunities are 
afforded to all (Section 10), and to prescribe courses for 
the training of teachers (Section 12). These powers of 
examination and decision are not null and without effect. 
They necessarily imply the plain statement of the former 
Smith bill, that if the programs and general conduct of 
the local schools, do not win the approval of the Federal 
dictator at Washington, they must be changed under 
penalty of loss of all Federal aid. 

It is idle to say that the Secretary will not “ interfere 
unduly,” since it lies with the Secretary himself to judge 
what interference may be termed “ undue.” The simple 
truth is that Federal appropriations are necessarily con- 
trolled by the Federal Government, and in attempting to 
alter this fact, the authors of the Smith-Towner bill are 
attempting an impossibility. Nothing can be clearer to 
the student of American history and practical politics than 
the truth that if the Federal Government finances the local 
schools, the Federal Government will control the local 
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schools, not at once perhaps, but certainly in the end. As 
the editor of the Johnstown Democrat writes: 


That even under the amended Towner bill [H. R. 7] control 
of our schools would pass substantially from the hands of the 
State into those of the national authorities, let no one for a 
moment doubt. With the unlimited taxing power possessed by 
the Federal Government to back up its plans, the Department 
of Education would soon dominate the educational situation in 
practically every State of the Union. Local authorities would 
be only too willing to shift the burden (a direct one) from their 
constituents to the back of Uncle Sam. Of course the burden 
would not thus be in the least lightened but it would 


‘be an indirect charge upon the people and they would complain 


of “hard times” rather than of high taxes. Those who 
have been in the least observant of the temper of Washington, 
need not be told that the Federal Government will never be 
content with less than the full control of anything into which 


it adventures. 


Unless, of course, as with the railways and the wires, 
failure is so obvious that nothing but a retreat will save 
the ludicrous but sadly expensive break-down. 

Finally, Senator Smith himself writes me on May 28: 


The last bill is in a somewhat modified form, but substantially 
similar to the first bill. There will be some additional amend- 
ments, but I do not think the changes will be so material as to 
affect the general purpose of the bill. 


True. Despite its new form and number, the Smith- 
Towner bill is “ the same old bill.” 


Ireland’s Right to Independence 


EAMONN De VALERA 


President of the Republic of Ireland 


OR over 1,000 years Ireland possessed and fully 

exercised sovereign independence, ard was recog- 
nized throughout Europe as a distinct sovereign State. 
The hope of recovering full and permanent sovereignty 
has always lived in the breasts of the Irish people, and 
has been the mainspring and the inspiration of their 
political activities. All liberty loving nations of the world 
owe to the Irish the recognition of the independence of 
Ireland, not only because of the indisputable right of the 
people of Ireland to govern their own national destinies, 
but also because that right is denied by England on 
grounds which are a negation of national liberty every- 
where, and entirely subversive of international peace and 


order. 

England being a maritime power, dependent for safety 
on her navy, because of the proximity of Ireland, deems 
it a practical necessity to dominate Ireland. Ireland is 
not as near to England as Belgium, or Holland, or France 
is to Germany, as Norway is to Sweden, or as Portugal 
is to Spain. Yet, England resists Ireland’s demand for 


independence on the ground that a free Ireland is incom- 
patible with the security of England, or Gré@at Britain, or 
of the British Empire. On such a ground the subjugation 
of any small nation by a neighboring great power could 
be justified. Basing its action on the pattern of England, 
a State could claim the right to suppress the independence 
of any nation whose continued liberty that State declared 
incompatible with its own security. 

This very proximity makes independence essential to 
Ireland, if Irish rights are not to be sacrificed to English 
interests. Ireland, according to the British Navy League, 
is merely a naval out-port to be governed for the benefit 
of its foreign masters. English prosperity being de- 
pendent on her maritime commerce, Ireland’s national 
harbors, the best in Europe, are kept empty of mercantile 
shipping, except such as carries the restricted trade be- 
tween Ireland and Great Britain. Ireland cannot admit 
that the interests of one country, be they what they may, 
shall be allowed to annul the national rights of another 
country. If England be justified in this respect, there is 
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an end to national rights, and all nations must be prepared 
either to submit to armed interests or to make war against 
them. 

English rule has never been for the benefit of Ireland, 
has never been intended for the benefit of Ireland. It 
has done all in its power to isolate Ireland from Europe 
and America, to retard her development, and to deprive 
her of a national civilization. So far as Ireland is lack- 
ing in internal peace, is behind other countries in educa- 
tion and material progress, is limited in her contributions 
to the common civilization of mankind, these defects are 
the visible consequences of English intrusion and domina- 
tion. The English temper towards the cause of Irish 
national liberty has produced intolerable results in Ire- 
land. Chief of these results are depopulation, and de- 
struction of industries and commerce; overtaxation; 
diversion of rents, savings, and surplus incomes from 
Ireland to England ; obstruction of economic development 
and social. improvement; exploitation for the benefit of 
English capital; fomenting of religious animosities; re- 
pression of national culture; keeping Ireland “ under the 
microscope ” by a monstrous system of police rule; per- 
version of justice; subservience as the price of admission 
to the judiciary ; corruption of the jury system; organized 
espionage, perjury and provoked, crime; and military 
government. 

“The government of a people by itself,” wrote John 
Stuart Mill (“ Representative Government,’ C XVIII) 
“has a meaning and a reality; but such a thing as the 
government of one people by another does not and cannot 
exist.” Consequently, the people of England depute the 
power they hold over Ireland to a succession of satraps, 
military and civil, who are quite irresponsible and inde- 
pendent of popular control, English or Irish, and who 
represent no interest of the Irish people. 

Ireland’s complete liberation must follow upon the ap- 
plication of America’s principles. The rejection of these 
principles is implied in the refusal to recognize Ireland’s 
right of self-determination. We adhere to the numerous 
declarations by which America’s President has empha- 
sized the persistence of an evident principle running 
through the whole program he has outlined. “It is the 
principle of justice to all peoples and nationalities, and 
their right to live on equal terms of liberty and safety 
with one another, whether they be strong or weak. Un- 
less this principle be made its foundation, no part of the 
structure of international justice can stand.” 

If England objects to the application of this principle 
in the settlement of the case of Ireland, England thereby 
testifies that her international policy is based on her own 
selfish interests and not on the recognition of the rights 
of others; that in her future dealings with other nations 
she may be expected, when opportunity arises, to make 
her interests prevail over others’ rights; and that she 
means to rule Ireland for profit to Ireland’s detriment, 
to prevent the establishment of beneficial intercourse be- 
tween Ireland and other countries, and to possess securely 
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both naval and mercantile domination in all seas, but espe- 
cially in'the north Atlantic. 

Through a general election Ireland has already clearly 
demonstrated her will. The Irish people are thoroughly 
capable of taking immediate charge of their national and 
international affairs. They are at least not less capable 
than any of the peoples endowed with national status 
since the beginning of the war. By a procedure not less 
valid than has been held good elsewhere, they have con- 
stituted a national government. Ireland’s restoration to 
the society of free nations will be a warrant of the good 
faith of the new international order and a reassurance to 
all the smaller nations. It will be an earnest to other 
peoples if justice to Ireland be not “ denied or sold or 
delayed,” that England’s naval power is not hostile to the 
rights and legitimate interests of other countries. 

Ireland’s voice in the council of nations will be wholly 
in favor of peace and justice. Her liberty cannot infringe 
on that of any other people. She will not make or favor 
any war of aggression. The prosperity to which she looks 
forward confidently, fortified by the memory of her unex- 
ampled progress during a brief period of legislative but 
not executive independence (1782-1798), will contribute 
to the prosperity of all countries in relations with her. 

The ambition of Ireland will be to recreate that period 
of her ancient independence of which she is proudest, 
when she gave freely of her great treasures to every 
nation within her reach, and entertained no thought of 
recompense or of selfish advantage. And in proportion 
as England gives earnest of disinterestedness and good- 
will, in like proportion will Ireland show her readiness to 
join in making the past pass into history. 


Windows Alight in Connaught 
FraNK P. WALSH 
Irish-American Delegate to the Peace Conference 


I had had a crowded ten days of it, Ex-Governor 
Dunne of Illinois, Mr. M. J. Ryan and I, and I 

rather think we had all come to the conclusion that the 
possibilities of emotion had been exhausted. And then, 
one evening near the end of our visit, our train, en route 
for Galway, pulled out of Athlone just as the long Irish 
twilight merged into darkness. Suddenly we saw a bon- 
fire at a little distance from the train, then another and 
another, and yet others. Then we noticed that all along 
the way every house had a light in one window. We no- 
ticed, too, that where the train crossed a road there were 
torches, sometimes two or three, sometimes a dozen. At 
the stations there were frowds with torches. And always 
the light shining in the window. So it continued across 
the breadth of Connaught until we came to Galway town, 
well after midnight, where great numbers met us. We 
had all of us tried to grasp the meaning of that silent 
welcome, and to understand what was in the hearts of 
the Connaught people when they lit the fires on the hill- 
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sides as we Americans bearing a message of hope passed 
by. Surely it only could have been meant to convey to 
us that the sacred fire was still burning in the hearts of 
the people after all these thousand years of darkness, to 
assure us that aspirations inextinguishable were ready to 
burst into flame. ‘“ A thousand years are as yesterday.” 


| think we had, at an earlier moment, some premonition 
of the feeling to be awakened in us by the lights in the 
windows in Connaught. It was at the meeting of the Dail 
ireann specially called to receive us. I have had a good 
deal of experience of elected legislative bodies in my time, 
and I am proud to say I have never been in the presence 
of a body whose membership impressed me more highly. 
My colleague, Mr. Ryan, in the eloquent address he made 
in response to the speeches of welcome, instituted a very 
happy comparison between this National Assembly of 
Ireland and the Congress of the American Colonies which 
declared the independence of the United States. In point 
of personal qualities, capacity for leadership, sublimated 
patriotism, eloquence, prudence and application to the 
business in hand, the Irish body has nothing to suffer 
from the comparison. And the proceedings of the As- 
sembly, except during that part which was devoted to our 
reception, were conducted in the Irish language. It will 
probably take ys some time yet to realize the full signifi- 
cance of this astonishing fact. But something of that 
significance was revealed in the course of the week that 
followed, for I noticed that everywhere we went we were 
presented in Irish, and that the people seemed to under- 
stand. We used to come upon groups of small children, 
who saluted us in Irish. We saw for ourselves that the 
young children from families of culture and comfort were 
being sent to Donegal because there they would hear 
nothing but Irish. Brief as was our stay, there was no 
mistaking the intimacy of the relation between this spread 
of the old Irish culture and the outpouring of the old 
Irish spirit. We met in Dublin a delightful raconteur, 
who explained to us how impossible the position had be- 
come. “If you walk unsteadily in the streets you are 
arrested for being drunk; if you walk upright and stead- 
ily, you are arrested for drilling.” And I must say I am 
not surprised at the mystification which this comment re- 
vealed. In Cork we were followed by a long procession, 
probably 3,000 men, all, so far as could be seen, just 
plain civilians forming part of an ordinary street crowd. 
Suddenly one of my colleagues in the carriage with me 
said: “ Listen,” and I listened. The street crowd was 
walking absolutely in step, the clack, clack, clack, in per- 
fect marching time, resounding from the pavement. Not 
a man of the 3,000 could have begn arrested for anything 
—but drilling. And this is going on all over. The Irish 
nation is undergoing voluntary military discipline. 


’ 


In such circumstances it becomes a matter of the 
highest importance to estimate the quality of the national 
leadership. I would not like to exaggerate, but I do 
think that Mr. De Valera revealed, in the course of my 
intercourse with him, the possession of the attributes of 
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leadership in as high a degree as I have found them in 
any public man of my time. Of his associates, and those 
whom I had the best opportunity to study were Mr. Grif- 
fith and Mr. Brugh, (Burgess as he was before he went 
back to the Irish form) I cannot imagine better or more 
efficient support than that which they give their leader. 
There are others, now numbered by hundreds, of such 
amazing activity and such keen intelligence that I do not 
see how anyone who seeks to impose upon Ireland a gov- 
ernment from outside can hepe to succeed while they are 
there. And back of these are the people. In one of our 
motor trips we had to stop for a meal in Dundalk. 
Within half an hour there gathered a larger audience 
demanding speeches than I had ever seen, except in New 
York, in a presidential campaign, with a candidate billed 
to speak. A few hours later, when we were, as we sup- 
posed, to drive quietly through Drogheda, the streets were 
quite impassable for people. Everywhere it was manifest 
that the confidence in Mr. De Valera was of an order 
which men yielded to genuine leadership only. The 
foreign Government knows with what they have to count. 
The police often are not bad fellows, and they are 
always good judges of the situation they have to con- 
front. Not once but many times we learned that, realiz- 
ing their helplessness, they appealed to the local Irish 
leaders not to let anything untoward happen for which 
they, of course, would be punished. They were always 
accommodated. A still more striking manifestation was 
given at the end of the Mansion House episode. When 
things looked threatening, and it was decided to remove 
the troops that had been sent there to bar our way, Mr. 
De Valera was requested to ask the crowd to keep order. 
He did so, and actually cleared a passage through which 
the troops could march quietly off the scene. Among 
what might be called his remoter lieutenants there is a 
spirit of daring that strikes one as amazing. Half an 
hour after the soldiers were gone, the three men for whom 
they had been looking for hours were moving about in 
front of the Mansion House, shaking hands with hun- 
dreds of their friends. Surely such things can only 
happen where one people try to govern another and find 
the task inherently impossible. 

There is another side to the picture. We had the rare 
good fortune to meet with Irish men and women in their 
lighter hours. They know and practise the graces of 
life. For two hours I have listened to parlor talk which 
has not once sunk to the inanity of gossip about neigh- 
bors, chatter about clothes, or complainings about ser- 
vants. Never an unkind word. Always the most 
courteous, considerate commentary upon all manner of 
interests and events, during which time flies all too 


quickly. In this field men and women are alike. It is 


going to mean a great deal to Ireland to have the women 
vote as well as the men: 

There was a surprise for me in another quarter. I 
thought I knew something about the labor movement, and 
I am still rather bewildered that I met in Ireland the 
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three most interesting men in this branch of social en- 
deavor I have ever seen. 

We derived great satisfaction, I need hardly add, from 
our interviews with Cardinal Logue, Archbishops Walsh, 
Harty and Gilmartin, Bishops Fogarty, MacRory and 
others of the episcopal and priestly leaders of Ireland. 
Exultation there may be and is amongst the youth of Ire- 
land in presence of—as they have been taught, especially 
from our country—the accomplishment of their country’s 
destiny. But let it not be thought, at least we can never 
think so, after what we have seen with our eyes, that the 
qualities of mature judgment and sober vision will ever 
be lacking so long as the Church produces such spiritual 
leadership of the quality now present. 

Of minor incidents of the visit there were so many 
that memory cannot group them. But I find myself 
thinking of the day there was handed us at Castlebar 
a souvenir of the coming of the French. There was a 
priest there who had tried to calm the young people. 
The French came, and went, and afterwards the priest 
was hanged from a tree. Wood from that tree brought 
by a charming old lady is included in the memento of our 
visit. And at another station, after one of those meetings 
of which each day witnessed an interminable procession, 
another old lady gave us, all bound round in woolen 
strains of orange and white and green, a nosegay in which 
were a bit of shamrock with roots still in the turf, a 
sprig of forget-me-not, and some blooms of primrose: 
primrose, I believe, for hope. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


(Letters as a rule should not exceed six hundred words.) 


Temperance vs. Prohibition 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I believe that every human being who desires to live in an 
enjoyment of life must anchor all things upon God. This, of 
course, implies the rigorous and consistent practice of the 
cardinal virtues of self-denial and temperance. Principles and 
practices applicable to the citizens are, and of right should be, 
applicable to the community, the municipality, the State and 
the nation if “life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness” are 
to be safeguarded in this land of freedom. I believe that the 
principle of Prohibition is diametrically opposed to and wholly 
in repudiation of the aforesaid virtues. Prohibitionists denounce 
wine as in itself evil. Our Saviour used it at the Last Supper. 
Would God make a thing in itself evil? To say so smacks of 
blasphemy. Essentially this is Prohobition dogma: that all 
alcoholic drinks are evil in themselves in that their use begets 
evil, that they are a curse to the creature and a menace to the 
State. Rather a severe indictment of God, Himself. 

As a physician laboring daily in the prevention, cure and 
eradication of disease, with an aim looking to human betterment 
and uplift, I unhesitatingly denounce this dogma as false in its 
entirety. Every drink they propose to prohibit has its God- 
given and legitimate use in the economy of human life. In 
themselves it is as free of evil as is sugar which intemper- 
ately used begets diabetes, an incurable malady that kills 100 
per cent of children attacked. The legitimate, temperate and 
scientific use of alcohol in health and disease has saved more 
lives than any other element known to man, save only air, 
water and food. 

I have no quarrel with tobacco, tea, coffee, cocoa, and the like. 


” 
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They possess no curative properties, they 
We may now look for these self-appointed 
guardians of other people’s morals, these chasers after the 
ignis fatuus of reform to enlarge the sphere of their mischievous 
interference with personal liberty, and legislate tobacco out of 


They are not foods. 
never saved a life. 


existence. And yet to be consistent, why should they not do so? 
The man who enjoys his cigar, sips his coffee, tea or cocoa with 
enjoyment, while voting a glass of beer away from his fellow-man 
is a hypocrite. Of the hundreds of drugs employed to prevent, 
cure and eradicate disease there are few which if used intemper- 
ately and contrary to science and their legitimate purpose, would 
not cause as much and far more human misery than alcohol. If it 
be the thing itself regardless of the abuse of the use which 
should be prohibited, all medicine should be prohibited. Physi- 
cians are well aware that much of the ills of life, from the 
cradle to the grave, manifesting themselves in pain, sorrow, 
misery and death, are directly caused by the intemperate use of 
our common foods. Again applying Prohibition logic, if God's 
foods, used in disregard of His laws and the virtues of self- 
denial and temperance, possess in themselves the ability to cause 
pain, misery, disease and death, they are evil. Foods should be 
prohibited. An example of this is sugar as stated above. 

Sane men, not drunk on the intemperance of Prohibition, know 
that he who is defiant of God’s laws and contemptuous of the 
cardinal virtues of self-denial and temperance, cannot be legis- 
lated into the possession and practice thereof. As well attempt 
by legislation to forbid the flow of the river to the sea. If 
these modern Davids wish to destroy the Goliath of alcohol, 
why do they not expend some of their energies against the great 
patent-medicine frauds? Most of them contain from two to ten 
times as much alcohol as does beer. National Prohibition spells 
national disintegration. We shall now suffer a loss of nearly 
$1,000,000,000 in revenue. We shall require another $1,000,000,000 
or more to attempt to enforce it. And then? Failure, ignom- 
inous failure. No one would stop to count the cost if the beauti- 
ful dream of even legislating America temperate could be con- 
sidered possible. On the contrary we shall see illicit traffic of 
every species. New agencies of degeneration will spring into 
existence and be used throughout the land. We shall see illicit 
distilling, private drunkenness, perjury, murder. If the strong 
arm of the Government exercised for more than half a century 
has utterly failed to prevent illicit distilling of rotten whiskey in 
one small quarter of thé’country, what a task awaits her when 
moonshine territory comprises the whole country? 

Williamsport, Pa. CHARLES J. CumMMINGs, M. D. 


Action on the Smith Bill Needed 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 


I have just read with interest the letter to the Editor, entitled 
“ Agitation Without Organization,” apropos of the Smith bill, 
which appeared in AMERIcA for May 10, also your editorial on 
the same matter appearing in the May 17 number. It is true, we 
hear nothing of the Smith bill unless we read AMERICA, or some 
other paper concerned with Catholic interests. I have wondered 
why there has been no mention made of it in the church I attend, 
or why the priests have not interested the school children in it 
and had them secure the signatures of the many parishioners on 
Sunday mornings. They have interested themselves in the 
liberty loans and made various references to each of them, but, 
they have not said a word about the Smith bill. They are very in- 
sistent on the parish children attending the parochial school; 
still they’ remain silent when some other means than the in- 
differentism of Catholics in that regard is threatening to do 
away with the Catholic school. I should think selfish reasons 
alone would rouse them to take action. Then too, I think it is 
just as important a matter for the Bishops to handle as the 
labor program, which we all know is important. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. M. E. M. 
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The Polish Pogroms 


UCH is heard and read these days of the massacre 

of Jews in Poland. If the stories be true, or even 
half true, protests should arise from the whole world, for 
crimes of this kind are particularly horrible and alto- 
gether inexcusable. But are the accounts true? Twice, 
recently, they have been denied by Polish officials, high 
in the counsels of the State. On Wednesday evening, 
May 28, for instance, a New York paper printed a dis- 
patch from the illustrious President of Poland, Mr. Pad- 
erewski, who denounced the reports as entirely false. The 
morning papers of the next day did not give space to this 
statement, rather a suspicious circumstance to those who 
know anything about New York journalism. But the 
point is that at present accounts of massacres in Poland 
should be accepted with reserve. For some reason or 
other Jews, even—and, indeed, especially—some in this 
country are only too apt to do grave injustice to Poland 
and the Poles. An instance in point is illuminating. Some 
six years ago Mr. Paderewski began a concert tour of the 
United States, and forthwith the Jews, on the confession 
of one of their own English journals, the Jewish Chron- 
icle, did their best to ruin his prospects. The violent scenes 
enacted are still remembered with pain by everybody who 
loves fair play. Shortly after this occurrence a writer 
in the New Witness pointed out that those who wished 
to know the origin of the violent demonstration against 
Paderewski could get information from “ the enthusiastic 
news in this week’s Jewish Chronicle about the ‘Boycot- 
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ting of Paderewski in the United States.’” The Chron- 


icle is then quoted as follows: 


The various English-Jewish weeklies published in the South 
and West took the matter up . . . a number of concerts ar- 
ranged in cities of the West had to be canceled. . . . Owing to the 
influence of the Jews in these cities the manager of the famous 
virtuoso found it impossible to go on with his plays. In Chicago 
there was quite a stir, and in Pittsburg, too, militant fellow-Jews 
created a sensation. 


There is the Jewish account of the violent and dis- 
gusting campaign against the high-minded and illustrious 
Paderewski. A Jewish pogrom was enacted against him. 
What is on now, a second Jewish pogrom against Pader- 
ewski and his people, the Poles? As yet it is difficult to 
say, and, until indisputable evidence of massacre is forth- 
coming, judgment should be suspended. The massacres 
proved, the whole world should protest them; for all race 
prejudice is abominable, while that which ends in murder 
is a crime abhorrent to every upstanding man. 


The War on Tobacco 


HE great guns of a new campaign are opening fire. 

The assurance has already been given that several 
of our vast American fortunes are at the service of the 
anti-tobacco crusade. The recently published figures of 
the divorce evil, showing how the last bastion of Chris- 
tian civilization, the home itself, is fast surrendering to 
the foe, are apparently unimpressive. The red wave of 
radicalism that has long been gathering strength and is 
now sweeping across the world, threatening to engulf 
all that remains of that democracy for which thousands 
of brave American lives were sacrificed, is insignificant 
compared to “the little white slaver,” as Mr. Henry 
Ford in his recent lucubration calls the cigarette. He is 
but following in the footsteps of Dr. Pease who began 
his tobacco-prohibition pamphlet with the statement: 
“ There will be an element of defeat in our victory over 
Germany, if those who are fighting for the victory of the 
race are themselves enslaved to the tobacco vice.” 

Dr. Pease informed us that tobacco lessens mental 
efficiency by ten per cent, that it causes blindness, deaf- 
ness, cancer, tuberculosis, insanity, apoplexy, dyspepsia, 
hardening of the arteries, heart disease and an endless 
multiplicity of other evils, physical, moral and intellectual. 
Infants are killed in their cradles by the tobacco smoke 
of their unnatural fathers. Mr. Ford too sees in the 
cigarette, against which the first shots of the new cam- 
paign are directed, the source of untold misery and vice. 
On the authority of Mr. Thomas A. Edison, who will 
employ no cigarette-smoker, he informs us,that “ cigar- 
ette-smoking causes violent action on the nerve-centers, 
producing degeneration of the cells of the brain, which 
degeneration is permanent and uncontrollable.” He might 
have proceeded farther and have quoted, as the Survey 
helpfully suggests, the words of King James of England 
who in 1640 denounced the evils of tobacco in these 
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sounding words: “Tobacco is the lively image and 
patron of hell, and furthermore he that picks tobacco 
sayeth he cannot leave it; thus it doth bewitch him, and 
it is also like hell in the very substance of it because it 
is a stinking loathsome thing and so is hell.” ' 

But times go by turns, and we are told on the authority 
of Dr. Jamison that in the seventeenth century tobacco 
was considered essential to the health of children. Lov- 
ing mothers carefully filled the pipes of their tender off- 
spring before sending them to school, where from time 
to time the tiresome books were laid aside and the pipes 
lighted, the good master himself setting the example. 
Boys at Eton were whipped if they failed to take their 
morning smoke, for smoking was then “ absolutely neces- 
sary for a man’s health.” When all the world has been 
made virtuous by the prohibition of drink, tobacco, coffee, 
tea and all the other sources of our modern evils, now 
on the Prohibitionist’s list, it will probably swing back 
again to the opposite extreme until the golden mean is 
found that common-sense suggests. 


An Important Labor Decision 


A DECISION of far-reaching importance was recently 

made in the Federal Court of Appeal at St. Paul in 
upholding a judgment of $200,000 against the United 
Mine Workers of America. The suit was the result of an 
attempt by a Philadelphia financier to operate Arkansas 
mines on a non-union basis. His claim against the inter- 
national organization of miners was that the union had 
destroyed his property in 1914, before the Clayton 
amendments to the anti-trust law. Suit was begun on 
the ground that the union instigated hostile proceed- 
ings at the time its members refused to mine coal on a 
non-union basis, in competition with organized mines. 
Damages were asked also because of the charge that 
a riotous crowd was led and directed by officers of the 
union. 

The ruling of the court, according to the Federation 
of Labor’s statement, establishes the principle that a trade 
union is liable for the acts of individual members. It is 
therefore compared by them to the English Taff Vale 
decision which was overthrown by the British Parliament. 
The seriousness of this particular sentence may be gaged 
by the fact that under the Sherman anti-trust law the judg- 
ment is automatically trebled and the United Mine Work- 
ers of America are consequently held liable for damages 
totaling over $600,000. 

On this principle, blindly applied, it would be easy to 
ruin any labor union. “ The decision,” says the Federa- 
tion, “opens the door for detectives who join a union 
and who instigate riots, as has been done times without 
number.” In these cases, they argue, an international 
trade union and its treasury is held responsible even 
though such a strike is not called, financed or indorsed 
by the international, and is merely a local and district 
strike. That capital which has cast off belief in God 
and regard for His laws, is ready to play just as un- 
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fair as godless and anarchistic labor, is evident in the- 
ory and abundantly confirmed in practice. To use any 
means to ruin a labor union would not trouble the con- 
science of the criminal profiteer who daily robs the wid- 
ows and the orphans without a single sentiment of com- 
punction. 

Whatever the full facts in the present case may be, it 
is evidently unjust to hold an entire international union 
responsible for the misdeeds of individuals acting as indi- 
viduals, or for the faults of a local acting on its own 
authority. It is important, however, that labor unions 
should not merely discountenance violence and destruc- 
tion of property, but likewise bring to punishment any 
of their members who fail in this regard. Here has been 
one of the greatest weaknesses of the American labor 
movement. Criminals have been shielded by them and 
defended against the law when their offenses were appar- 
ent by the most invincible evidence. A great labor union 
was even known to declare men to be still members in 
good standing after they had been justly sentenced. It is 
important that labor itself should take the first steps in 
purging its unions of all such elements. 


Independence for the Philippines 


HE Philippines should be free; in fact they would 

have been a sovereign State long since were it not 
for the machinations of swivel-eyed Catholic politicians 
and those gliding Jesuits with whom Dickens is so pre- 
occupied in his “ Italian Notes.”” Should any man doubt 
these statements, he will be set firm in certitude by the 
voluble Quezon, or, for that matter, by any other person 
equally well informed on world politics in general, and 
Jesuit trickery in particular, such as circuit-riders in 
Alabama, Georgia, Florida, or other places where Cath- 
olics and near-Catholics, like the Jesuits, number one in 
every 10,000. 

Quezon and the preachers are right. The Jesuits are 
a benighted, hopeless lot, all of a piece with Mrs. Ward’s 
wonderful creation in “ Helbeck of Bannisdale,” a pesti- 
ferous crew of low-born, ill-bred creatures who abhor the 
essential elements of modern civilization, Bolshevism, 
talcum powder and the Jersey-wafted odors of mid- 
summer Riverside Drive. And as for Catholic politicians, 
they are so much interested in the Church that they would 
die 1,000 deaths rather than give the down-trodden Fili- 
pino a chance to throw off the yoke of Rome. For years 
these politicians have labored valiantly to protect the 
Church at home and—this task accomplished to the satis- 
faction of everybody except Catholics themselves—they 
are now willing to extend their beneficient influence to the 
Philippines. 

The irony of it !—a conspiracy of the Jesuits and Tam- 
many and lastly the Catholic Church, for the Jesuits are 
more powerful than the Church, to keep the Philippines 
tied to the United States. Yet the canard has apparently 
been taken seriously, so seriously, indeed, that in their late 
pastoral letter. the Bishops of the Islands felt called upon 
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to declare that, despite reports to the contrary, they were 
not opposed to the national aspiration of their people, but, 
rather, favored it. So far so good, but it remains to dis- 
lodge the Jesuits from the dark hallways into which they 
have pulled timid politicians, for the one and only pur- 
pose of whispering into their red ears that the Filipinos 
must not be given liberty. 

Who will attempt this heroic task? But is it so heroic, 
after all? This question might be answered by an offer 
of a reward of $500 to any person who can prove that any 
Jesuit, American or otherwise, knows the alleged politi- 
Of course give the Filipino entire 
He has been the sport of the 
politician long enough. Besides, Américans have prob- 
lems at home that demand all their talents and energy. 
For the rest, the Filipino should realize that the real ob- 
stacle to their sovereignty has not been American politi- 
cians and Jesuits, but just plain Filipinos—a few blatant, 
intolerant men whose words and actions have made a 
woful impression upon liberty-loving American citizens. 


cians, by sight even. 
freedom, if he desires it. 


Education or Prohibition? 


l has been said that Federal Prohibition was swept 

into the Constitution on a wave of emotion. Hysteria, 
perhaps, would be a better term. Whatever the nature 
of this wave, one thing is certain, and it is that we are 
not facing an era of illegally-made and illegally-sold 
alcoholic liquors because we took liberal counsel with 
sane reason. But it is rather late in the day to bewail that 
might have been, and should have been. Probably our 
best course now lies in securing legislation which, ac- 
cording to the phrase of the day, “ has teeth in it.” Then 
let us insist that this legislation be enforced without any 
respect of persons. If Sandy Macpherson may not have 
his Scotch, Reggy Van Astorbilt must not wet his parched 
tongue with so much as a drop of champagne. Let 
justice be done, though the heavens fall. 

After much opposition, the Illinois legislature has en- 
acted a drastic “search and seizure” law. However 
repugnant to American ideals of legitimate personal free- 
dom such measures may be found, they are not more 
repugnant than the whole miserable business of substi- 
tuting law for education in responsibility; and without 
them, Prohibition will prove to be nothing but class legis- 
lation. To the provident rich man who was able to 
stock his cellar with his favorite vintage, Prohibition will 
mean little or nothing. To the ordinary laboring man, 
frugal and temperate, accustomed for years to his daily 
beer and an occasional glass of stronger liquor, it will 
mean serious deprivation. As things now are in this 
country, there is inequality, and to spare. To extend 


this inequality into the new field of Prohibition will not 
promote contentment, particularly among those classes 
who because of occasional gross miscarriages of justice, 
have grown to regard all courts as the special protectors 
of the wealthy. 
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Finally, Prohibition rigidly enforced will give a prac- 
tical measure of its potencies for good or evil. As Dr. 
Charles L, Dana, writing in the New York Globe, re- 
marks, there is nothing in history which can tell us ex- 
actly what Prohibition by law will do, although “it has 
not elevated China or the Turks.” Dr. Dana thinks that 
the proper solution of the liquor problem is found in 
regulating the trade and educating the people, and be- 
lieves that the policy followed by France and Great 
Britain “is wiser, saner and more efficient than that 
championed by Mahomet and William J. Bryan.” An 
excellent thought; as wise as it is belated, and as useless 
as a good song well sung at a convention of deaf-mutes. 
We are a nation of children or rascals, incapable of 
solving either for ourselves or for our communities the 
problem of the use of alcoholic liquors. Let us not give 
new evidence of our childishness or rascality by striving 
to evade what we have put into the Constitution. Now 
that we have Prohibition, let us enforce it to the limit. 


Fear and the Child 


66 HE trouble with the public schools,” said a 

teacher, “is this: the teachers are afraid of the 
principals, the principals are afraid of the superintendent, 
he is afraid of the schoolboard, the board is afraid of the 
parents, the parents are afraid of the children, and the 
children are afraid of nobody.” There is more truth than 
humor in this declarhtion, and the “ trouble ”’ so skilfully 
traced is not confined to the children who frequent the 
public schools. As the old-fashioned ideals of home-life 
grow dim in this busy age of materialism, the evil in- 
fluences which take their place have their effect even 
upon Catholics. A craven fear is an evil thing, but the 
fear that is born of reverence is the beginning of wisdom. 
No parent wishes to play Lerd Jeffreys with the child, 
but every Catholic parent knows, or is inexcusable if he 
does not know, that he fails grievously in the obligation 
of his state of life, if he does not do what he can to fill 
the heart of the child entrusted to him by God, with a 
wholesome filial fear of violating the law of God and 
man. 

Whatever remedies may be suggested by sociologists, 
we shall not proceed far along the road to peace and pros- 
perity, if the way is blocked by the wrecked home. And 
wrecked homes are not the peculiar property of the poor 
in the good things of this world; they are found quite as 
frequently among the rich. Neither poverty nor wealth 
is the deciding factor. Homes that are like sanctuaries, 
homes that are nurseries of little ones who in their day 
will do much for God and for their fellows, are made by 
fathers, and especially by mothers, who realize that their 
first duty is to train their children. Training means re- 
straint as well as exercise, and despite the garish “sweet- 
ness and light ” theories pervading so much modern child- 
psychology, fear may well be reckoned as one element of 
restraint. 
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Literature 


WAS THACKERAY A CYNIC? 


T is the ‘quality of youth, we understand, that it sees things 

in hard and fast lines; that it is bold and brash and dogmatic 
and intolerant; that to it black is black and white white, and 
there’s an end on it. These are the brave days of twenty-one 
when we savor life in the large—crudely, if lustily, and when we 
want our heroes all heroic and our villains served up hot in 
their unadulterated villainy. But as we grow older, it seems, 
life takes on a less positive appearance, and its elements waver 
together into something neither white nor black, but into a sort 
of peculiar and mystifying and sometimes rather drab and dreary 
grey. We are then said to have arrived at the middle years— 
the time of caution and compromise and discrimination, when our 
tastes become sophisticated, perhaps even jaded and blasé, and 
when, if we happen to be novel-readers, that is, readers, we 
are apt to speak to the novelist somewhat as follows: 


“Now, my dear fellow, we have reached the stage where we 
already know a great many things. We know, for instance, that 
a murderer is a rather disagreeable person, and we have a sense 
that a thorough-going hypocrite or an unmitigated liar or a 
rough-handed burglar or a brute of a schoolmaster is not one 
for whole-hearted admiration. Also, we are fairly conscious 
that complete unselfishness and uncomplaining patience and pov- 
erty smiling in its rags are ennobling spectacles; and we have 
rather more than a vague feeling that the death-bed of a child 
is a pathetic affair. But after all, the fact is that we are on 
intimate terms with very few burglars and with murderers not at 
all; and while we shrewdly suspect we number one or two liars 
and hypocrites among our acquaintance, we should hesitate to 
condemn even them in toto. And as for the dying child, we 
know, we just know, that on that topic you could simply make 
us cry our eyes out; but really, if you don’t mind, we should 
prefer not. . Now, what we should like would be something 
about people 4 little nearer the common stature, the general run 
—with their pettiness, their gossip, their little selfishnesses, their 
thick-headed blunderings, their amusing foibles, their strange 
weaknesses, their human errors, their unsuspected generosities. 
You may, indeed, every now and then give us a fillip of black- 
hearted evil; but if you do, don’t make it too black—and be 
sure to balance the account with a good measure of opposed 
nobility.” 

Well, when a person begins to talk like that, it is probable 
that his preference will fall on Thackeray rather than on anyone 
of a number of other novelists we could name—to give a startling 
alternative, say, Dickens, for example. 


Why is it that one can never write about Thackeray without 
mention of Dickens—or vice versa? There are reasons. For one 
thing, it is a pretty old custom, and we dislike to break old 
customs. Then again the connection between Dickens and 
Thackeray, like that between Shelley and Keats, is an affair of 
differences rather than of agreements, and contrast, as Plutarch 
will tell you, has its uses. However, we have no desire to insist 
on the obvious, and so,—in order to get on to our main issue, 
we pass rapidly over such palpable points of divergence as that 
the milieu of the one writer was not that of the other; that 
Thackeray was the better educated of the two, more cultivated, 
of surer taste; that he was the more varied and versatile, at 
home in literature in more kinds; that he had a lighter touch, 
was slyer and more graceful, more ironic and subtle; that he 
wielded a more exquisite style—was, as we are fond of saying 
nowadays, the finer artist; that he was more a realist than 
Dickens, less be-glamoured—and, by the same token, no doubt, 
less glamourous—closer to the actual fact; and that, unlike 
Dickens, he was contemplative and spectatorial rather than active 





and reformatory, his purpose being rather to reflect a phase of 
life than to prove a theory or criticize a condition. 

These things he who runs may read; but what we are rather 
concerned with here is more fundamental and less on the surface 
—a matter of basic principle, of primary outlook: to discover, 
namely, if Thackeray should be adjudged what many people 
believe him to be, a cynic; if he was what an American writer 
picturesquely called him a few years ago, “the fiercest beak and 
talons in our literature since Swift.” 

We said a moment ago that a time comes for many of us 
when life seems to fade out into something grey. Well, Thackeray 
saw life grey—by which we mean merely that he saw it not 
blocked off into a sharply defined pattern of good and evil, a 
simple affair of absolute rights and wrongs, but as a curious 
medley, a blend, a complicated tissue, a shifting haze, “a mingled 
woof, good and ill together.” This did not mean that he ap- 
proached life gloomily, or even sadly, but it did mean that he 
approached it questionably, even perhaps with puzzlement—cer- 
tainly with discrimination and with an eye attentive to a thou- 
sand minute considerations not apparent to a more sweeping 
vision. 

With such an outlook of course it was inevitable that Thack- 
eray should have had a sharp eye for the faults, flaws, and 
foibles of mankitd—the little rifts that seem to appear even in 
the noblest natures. Is this to be a cynic? To some it might so 
appear. Who was it—Shaw, we believe—who said that every 
time we acquire a new bit of knowledge we seem also to have 
lost something? and so, he continues, we have—we have lost an 
illusion. Thackeray’s method, to be sure, does make for disil- 
lusion. But even so, does this mark him out for a cynic? 
Hardly, as we understand the term. For, as we suppose, the 
specific and characteristic note of a cynic is this, that he has a 
thorough disbelief in the unselfishness and disinterestedness of 
human nature; and to such a doctrine the hand that drew 
Colonel Newcomb and Captain Dobbin and George Warrington 
and Henry Esmond and Madame de Florac and Lady Castle- 
wood and Laura Pendennis and Amelia Sedley was evidently 
far from subscribing. Though the black horseman Care seemed 
always riding at Thackeray’s side, that cheerless companion was 
never able to gallop him down the barren ways of misanthropy 
and scorn. Whatever flaws Thackeray may have hit upon in 
human nature—and he did hit upon a good many—after all 
they were but flaws, and to the essential thing itself he held a 
high and unwavering loyalty. He looked on life with a noble 
sympathy which was as remote from cyncism as it was from 
sentimentality. 

Thackeray has been called the novelist of middle-age, and 
while it would be far from exact to push the parallel further 
and say that Dickens is merely the novelist of youth and inex- 
perience, still there is no doubt that after a time we begin to 
disrelish in the latter a certain element which bulked very large 
in his genius and which at an earlier age we had found un- 
objectionable and perhaps even pleasurable, the element, namely, 
of melodrama. This we do not find in Thackeray, nor do we 
find in him other kindred qualities liberally present in his rival: 
the grotesque, the bizarre, the crude, the exaggerated, the senti- 
mental. 

In one of that pleasant series of his, “Letters to Dead 
Authors,” the late Andrew Lang began his letter to Thackeray— 
or was it to Dickens?—by saying that there was a time when a 
critic could not write on either of these novelists without be- 
coming a partisan of one or the other. That time, he went on 
to say, has fortunately passed, and as for himself he could take 
pleasure in the peculiar excellencies of either. The present 
writer lays claim to a similar catholicity; and yet despite that 


























































fact the plaguey question will bob up. Which was the greater 
genius? To which question the proper reply might seem to be 
another. What is the age of the inquirer? 

3ut curiosity refuses to be fobbed off in that fashion, and on 
looking carefully over the matter again certain conclusions seem 
forced upon us. On the one hand it is hard not to feel that 
Thackeray was the more sensitive and responsive spirit, more 
delicately poised, more alive to more subtle differences; that he 
was more fully penetrated than Dickens with the mystery of 
things; was, as we have said, the finer artist; and that in his 
refusal to smother his favorite characters with material comforts 
and pleasures he was more deeply aware of that profound 
truth, which Carlyle enunciated when he said that it is out of 
the power of all the chancelleries of Europe to make the mean- 
est chimney-sweep happy. And on the other hand when we 
come to the matter of creative energy, elemental sympathy, basic 
humanity, soul-shaking mirth, gusto, high spirits, humor blowing 
like a great wind, and the very tang, movement and flaring color 
of life itself—in a word, of sheer, original, almost aboriginal, 
power, seeming to owe everything to nature and nothing to art; 
why, then we ponder, we hesitate, we waver—we do not know! 

Joun BUNKER. 


THE DARK’S MUSIC 
Thy sorrows can find laughter; dreary places 
Know it. On blackest marsh the lilies fling 
A radiant smile, like starlights burgeoning 
Brightest where deeper seem the midnight spaces. 
What silvern sound anon! To voiceful graces 
The rainy roofs are tuned, and chimneys bring 
Flutes of the wind, like memories that sing— 
O, the far youth!—sweet words no length effaces. 


Look deeper still, strike flinty gloom amain. 
The desert rock obeyed the rod of Moses 
In cooling streams: and thou shalt wear as roses 
The bruising thorns—thy bleeding hope’s refrain; 
For music, more than marshy night discloses, 
Rise the brave words across thy lips of pain. 
MIcHAEL Earts, S. J. 


REVIEWS 

Roman Law in the Modern World. By CHARLES PHINEAS 
SHERMAN; D.C.L., 3 Vols. Boston: The Boston Book Co. 

A system of law which dates its beginnings centuries before 
the Christian era, which regulates today the lives of some 
870,000,000 people, that is to say, the entire civilized world except 
the English-speaking race, and which gives to British and Ameri- 
can law much of their vaunted excellence,. might well deserve 
to be the theme of numerous and exhaustive historical treatises, 
yet Dr. Sherman’s book is one of the first in the English lan- 
guage and almost the only one on the subject by an American. 
It certainly does great credit to American scholarship that a book 
of such immense erudition has come forth from one of our 
schools. The first volume covers briefly the history of the Roman 
Law from the founding of Rome down to “ its descent into Eng- 
lish, French, German, Italian, Spanish and other modern law.” 
Volume II contains a “manual of Roman Law illustrated by 
Anglo-American law and the modern codes”; while the third 
volume besides an excellent bibliography is almost wholly 
devoted to what the author calls subject-guides to Vols. I and 
II, i.e., lists of the pertinent texts of the Roman Law, and refer- 
ences, very complete and exhaustive, on every point touched in 
his book, to all law literature, medieval and modern. As the 


work is technical rather than popular, its appeal is necessarily 
limited, and unfortunately the unavoidable compression of his 
material has made the author give 
character to the historical portion of the work, the part most 
likely to interest the general reader. 

Dr. 


a somewhat fragmentary 


Sherman agrees with Lord Acton in deriving the chief 
g g 
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principles of the French Revolution from the Canon Law, and in 
tracing the descent of Liberal opinion from St. Thomas Aquinas 
down to the eve of the Revolution. But was the “liberalism” 
of the medieval scholastics and the Canon Law really due to 
what was borrowed from the “ philosophical speculations of the 
Roman jurists” and to the “ culture-influence of Greece”? Was 
it not rather theological conceptions based on Revelation that 
fostered the schoolmen’s ideas of liberty, whereas the whole- 
hearted followers of the Roman Civil Law from Frederick Bar- 
barossa’s jurists down to the French Revolution found in the 
Civil Law props for absolutism? The author’s constant refer- 
ence to the “natural law” would justify an inquiry on his part 
into the scholastic theory of ethics. There he will find the 
doctrine, fully elaborated and made the common property of all 
the clerics and the educated laity of the Catholic and Latin world. 
Well worthy of note is Dr. Sherman’s independence of view, as 
shown, for instance, in his ungrudging testimony to Louis XIV, 
who “brought to perfection” the commercial and maritime law 
of the world today and to Wilhelm II, whose “name will be 
linked with those of Justinian and Napoleon as famous law- 
givers,” and in maintaining that “undoubtedly if Constantine is 
to be judged by the place which he occupies amongst the bene- 
factors of humanity” he deserves to rank with “the very first 
characters of history.” Of course a work covering such an 
immense historical field is bound to contain some errors in 
detail. For instance, was marriage only in “the eighth century 
transformed into a Sacrament”? Or is it true that “the Church 
did not recognize the marriage of slaves until over 300 years 
after Justinian’s death,” ie., till after 865? St. Basil and St. 
Chrysostom, both of the fourth century, might enlighten the 
author on this point. J. F. X. M. 


Glories of the Holy Ghost. A Series of Studies, a Collec- 
tion of Tributes, an Account of Certain Movements, Bearing on 
the Third Person of the Blessed Trinity. With 100 Illustrations. 
By Rev. WM. F. StapeLtMAN, C.S. Sp. Techny, IIl.: Mission 
Press. S. V. D. 

In good season for the feast and octave of Pentecost comes 
this encyclopedic work on the Holy Spirit. Father Stadelman 
has gathered into an attractive volume of nearly 400 large pages 
the results of his long and wide reading of what has been cor- 
rectly taught, written or handed down from patriarchal times 
until today regarding the nature and offices of the Paraclete. 
The first six chapters of the book treat of the objective glory . 
of the Holy Ghost, the exposition of the Church’s dogmas about 
the Third Person of the Blessed Trinity, the countless references 
to Him in the Scriptures and an explanation of His gifts and 
fruits. The remaining nineteen chapters of the work have to 
do with “His formal intrinsic glory” as manifested in the 
Church from long ago until now. 

Later in the volume the reader will find an interesting account 
of numerous Whitsun customs which Father Stadelman has 
taken great pains to collect. He describes for instance the way 
the “ living milk white dove” used to come down from the dome 
of a church in Dunkirk, being followed by “cloven tongues of 
fire” and then by a “ shower of holy water,” all to the clamorous 
edification of the worshipers. Full of erudition are the author’s 
chapters on “ The Hospitalers of the Holy Ghost” and “ The 
Knights of the Holy Ghost of. Good Intention.” The modern 
Congregations that bear the name of the Paraclete are also de- 
scribed, and the honor done the Holy Spirit by art, poetry and 
music fills many pages of the book. Special chapters are devoted 
to those beautiful hymns of the Divine Comforter, the Vent 
Creator and the Veni, Sancti Spiritus. <A list is given of all the 
churches and institutions dedicated to the Holy Spirit and the 
volume closes with pages on the emblems of the Holy Ghost. 
The book is fully illustrated. W. D. 
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Christ in the Poetry of Today: An Anthology from Ameri- 
can Poets. Compiled by MartHa Foote Crow. Revised Edi- 
tion, containing “Christ and the World-War.” New York: 
The Woman’s Press. 

The compiler of this anthology remarks that about the year 
1910 she observed that contemporary poets, who up to that 
time had been scarcely singing of Our Lord at all, then began 
to register “the return of Christ” “in poems of varying dis- 
tinction, and with an impulse commensurate with the power 
of that poetic expression that has lately come upon us.” It 
cannot be said, however, that she has contrived to find much 
American poetry of a high quality on the theme chosen. The 
best poetry in the collection, it is worthy of note, has been 
written by those who believe in Chris@s Divinity, by such poets 
as Joyce Kilmer, Louise Imogen Guiney, Margaret Widdemer, 
Father Tabb and Florence Earle Coates. The last-named, for 
example, sings of the Nativity thus: 


A nimbus seemed to crown the head, 
Low-nestled in that manger-bed, 
And Mary’s forehead, to our sight 
Wears ever something of its light. 


And still the heart—poor pensioner 
In its affliction turns to her— 
Best loved of all, best understood, 
The type of selfless motherhood. 


The sevenfold division of the book does not leave a place 
for poems on the Sacramental life of Our Lord, though that 
of course was to be expected in a compilation made by a Protes- 
tant. The anthology is by no means free from merely pietistic 
verse, and the editor is not very exacting in her standards. Per- 
haps the best non-Catholic poem in the book are these stanzas 
of Sidney Lanier’s: 


Into the woods my Master went, 

Clean forspent, forspent. 

Into the woods my Master came, 

Forspent with love and shame. 

But the olives they were not blind to Him, 
The little gray leaves were kind to Him, 
The thorn-tree had a mind to Him, 

When into the woods He came. 


Out of the woods my Master went, 

And He was well content. 

Out of the woods my Master came 

Content with love and shame. 

When Death and Shame would woo Him last, 
From under the trees they drew Him last; 
*Twas on a tree they slew Him—last 

When out of the woods He came. 

W. D. 


Rural Reconstruction in Ireland. A Record of Coopera- 


tive Organization. By lLionet SmitH-Gorpon, M.A., and 
LaurENcE C. Staptes, M.A. New Haven: Yale University 
Press. 


The history of the cooperative movement in Ireland, its suc- 
cesses and failures, the men identified with it and the men 
opposed to it form the subject of this book. Sir Horace Plunkett 
who really initiated the movement and has preached coopera- 
tion for the last thirty years as the means of solving the Irish 
question gives the fairest exposition of cooperation: “ The key- 
note of our proposals is the proposition that the Irish farmers 
must work out their own salvation, and further that this can only 
be done by combination among themselves.” In the opinion 
of the authors cooperation stands between the two extremes of 
individualism and Socialism. It is organization for common 
effort on a basis of equality. 

The writers of this book, one an Oxford man, the other from 
Yale, inform their readers that the real Irish problem is one of 
poverty, “not only economic poverty, but also a poverty of in- 
dustrial character and of social life.’ “ The Irish Problem,’ 
capitalized and italicized by the strenuous efforts of the pro- 
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fessional politicians sinks into a secondary position. ‘“ Not to 
consider political change but “ to awaken the Irish people”: this 
is the panacea. The Home Rule party is scored for making 
that limited phase of self-determination the main issue to the 
detriment of cooperation, and not a word is said of the Irish 
people so far awakening as to register their declaration of Inde- 
pendence in the last British elections. Nor is the $200,000,000 
annual cost of British misgovernment enumerated among the 
economic problems of the Irish nation. A per-capita tax of 
$44.00 a year seems to have escaped the notice of these im- 
partial students of the Irish problem from the peaceful seclusion 
of Oxford and Yale. Likewise the burden of an army of 
occupation on the populace whose only crime has been their 
logic in endeavoring to carry into action the principles for 
which the Allied nations went into the Great War. It would 
seem that these are economic factors welded into a political 
problem. The authors are right in pronouncing the Irish 
problem more than political. It is international, and on its 
solution depends the principle not merely of cooperation in 
economic life but of existence and security and freedom from 
selfish that renders economic life 
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BOOKS AND AUTHORS 

The Catholic Mind for June 8 opens with Father Joseph 
Keating’s forceful paper on “The Lie in English History.” 
It is his conviction that “ What chiefly prevents English non- 
Catholics from returning to the Faith of their ancestors is 
, their false historical view of the action of the Catholic 
Church in England,” for as Newman said, “To be deep 
in history is to cease to be Protestant.” The untrust- 
worthiness of Gibbon and other historians is then commented 
upon and the exaggerated nationalism of the British is shown 
to be another barrier to their conversion. In the article which 
follows, called “ Self-Determination According to Catholic The- 
ology” our theory of society is explained, the so-called “ Di- 
vine right of kings” is shown to be only what the Church 
also “attributes to the government of the most democratic re- 
public in the world” when acting as the instrument of God's 
Providence in the exercise of civil power, and the teachings of 
St. Thomas, Suarez and Bellarmine on self-determ‘nation is 
expounded. The third article in the number is the Holy 
Father’s letter to the Protestant Bishops on the union of the 
Churches——“ We are here to see that every people in 
the world shall choose its own masters and govern its own 
destinies, not as we wish, but wish,” were words 
spoken by President Wilson at the second plenary session of the 
Peace Conference. Taking them as the text of the speech 
he delivered at the banquet of the Friendly Sons of St. 
Patrick, held in New York, last St. Patrick’s Day, Mr. Mar- 
tin Conboy proceeded to demonstrate “ Ireland’s Right to Free- 
dom,” a masterly address which has recently been published 
as a five-cent pamphlet by the America Press. He maintains 
that our country cannot keep its national self-respect if we 
imply “That there is to be one law for Poland and the other 
small nations lately subject to Germany and another for Ire- 
land subject to England.” The friends of Irish independence 
will find the speech a good arsenal of arguments——-The May 
number of the Williams Welder, an attractive little monthly 
which the employees of the Williams Printing Co. bring out, 
opens with an excellent account of the history, scope and 
purpose of “ America, a Catholic Review of the Week.” 


as_ they 








The character of Washington and the giant enterprise which 
was the central fact of his life ought to possess a prima-facie 
appeal to American literary inspiration. Percy MacKaye’s 
“ballad play,” “Washington the Man Who Made Us” (Knopf), 
seems to be the first published book for the theater to attempt 
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to portray the great Virginian as its central figure. The author 
has gathered into the compass of his book an array of color 
and sound and the principle of contrasts is effectively employed. 
Historical erudition serves excellently, though he falls into sen- 
timentalities in his effort to bespeak a kinship between the 
peoples of George III and George Washington. Blood is thicker 
than water, however, and a real first-cousinship holds between 
the present George of England and an ex-kaiser hiding in 
Holland. Mr. MacKaye is doubtless aware that among the 
Irish contributions to the American foundations was a wealth 
of ballad tune and marching airs, which were current even amid 
the Appalachians, and his note about “Yankee Doodle” might 
have stated that the air was originally an old Irish folk-song. 





The following stanzas on “ The Wild Swans of Coole” (Mac- 
millan Co.), the poem which gives a title to Mr. W. B. Yeats’s 
latest volume of verse, are characteristic of the author at his 
best 


ape I have looked upon thosé brilliant creatures, 
And now my heart is sore. 

\ll’s changed since I, hearing at twilight, 

The first time on this shore, 

The bell-beat of their wings above my head, 

Trod with a lighter tread. 


Unwearied still, lover by lover, 

They paddle in the cold, 

Companionable streams or climb the air; 
Their hearts have not grown old; 

Passion or conquest, wander where they will, 
Attend upon them still. 


3ut now they drift on the still water 
Mysterious, beautiful; 

Among what rushes will they build. 

By what lake’s edge or pool 

Delight men’s eyes, when I awake some day 
To find they have flown away? 





Mr. Edwin Hamlin Carr has industriously compiled from 
magazines, newspapers and standard authors what is described 
on the title-page of his book as “ A Dictionary of 6,000 Phrases, 
an Aid to Ready and Effective Conversation and to Social 
Letter Writing, with Over 100 Model Social Letters, and 6,000 
of the World’s Best English Phrases.” (Putnam) From “ Alive” 
to “ Zealous” the subjects are arranged alphabetically and there 
is a good index besides. Quotations from the Bible and Shake- 
speare abound and the model letters at the end of the volume are 
in good taste. Though books like Mr. Carr’s no doubt prolong 
the life of “ bromides ” and stereotyped phrases, they often prove 
serviceable to jaded literary workers and barren “ copy-makers ” 
at a loss for words or expressions————“ The Little Town, Es- 
pecially in Its Rural Relationships” (Macmillan) is discussed by 
Harlan Paul Douglas who has made a study of American towns 
containing about 5,000 people. He finds that such little pains 
are taken, as a rule in selecting the site of a town and in 
planning its building that “the town is the ugly accent in an 
endless panorama of interest and beauty.” An income of some 
$700 a year, it is estimated, was required before the war to 
keep a “ rurban” family of five in comfort. No doubt consider- 
ably more money is now needed to do so. The author urges 
the union of local Protestant churches by dividing “large areas 
of country between the denominations.” “ Metropoli” is a very 
novel plural noun Mr. Douglas has discovered. The question- 
mark in “What is This Spiritualism?” (Doran) by Horace 
Leaf and “Death, the Gate of Life?” (Dutton) by H. A. 
Dallas is important. For the reader is left absolutely in the 
dark regarding any definite conclusions in the matter treated. 
Mr. Leaf’s chapter on his conversion to Spiritism is intended 
for the ordinary reader, as in fact is his entire case for the 
cult. It must be said that at the conclusion of the plea the 
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fair mind is left in a state of wonderment. For in one chapter 
science will be called to bear witness, in another scientists will 
be pronounced unfair unless they accord with the author’s con- 
clusions. After numerous instances of séances the reader is 
left to conclude that there is an existence after death, built up 
on a great many arguments hinging on “it appears.” That 
certain psychic phenomena are facts is beyond question, yet 
neither Mr. Leaf nor any of his school have adequately ex- 
plained either the psychic phenomena or their message. The 
book by Miss Dallas is a conglomeration of cross-correspon- 
dence data that are as unconvincing as they are unintelligible. 
If W. H. Myers has no better means of consoling his former 
associates in the Psychic Research Society than the present rec- 
ords he is surely a much weaker intellect in his present state 
than when he walked the ways of time. 





Mer. Gibier, Bishop of Versailles, has the gifts of the popular 
expositor in the highest degree. In “ Religion” and “ Famille” 
(Paris: Téqui) he employs them all to admirable advan- 
tage. In the first volume the scholarly Bishop lays down the 
thesis that to be a really religious man, to be truly Christian and 
Catholic, one must believe, practise, and act, understanding by 
this last the obligation of translating into all the spheres of life, 
the Faith which one believes in his own mind and lives up to in 
his private life. He thus makes an appeal to every Catholic to 
socialize his religion by bringing it into contact with all the 
relations of life, in order to dignify and ennoble them. The 
book is a sound and a popular but logical and substantial manual 
of apologetics. The second volume, written with an eye to the 
special needs of France, is suited also to every country where 
the problems centering around the family and the home are 
engaging the attention of sociologists, educational and religious 
reformers. It has two main divisions. The first exposes the 
duty of rearing a family and then tells how to do it. No sub- 
ject could be more timely or practical. It is exposed in this vol- 
ume with that clearness, force, and method for which Mgr. Gibier 
is known. Louis Prunel, Vice-Rector of the Catholic Institute 
of Paris, in his second volume of his “ Cours Supérieur de Re- 
ligion,” treats of the Church. “ L’Eglise” (Beauchesne, Paris) 
follows the traditional treatment of the subject, with special ref- 
erence to the needs and the problems of the hour. The chapters 
on the Roman Congregations and the Bishops will be welcome 
to many who miss that information in the ordinary treaties. 








In “The Whole Truth About Alcohol” (Macmillan) George 
Elliot Flint has massed a great array of statistics to prove that 
the contentions of the Prohibitionists are wrong on every count. 
He has answered every argument that the opponents of the 
“demon rum” have made familiar to readers and students of 
the drink question. His book is valuable for the information 
it contains and might well be called a handy arsenal of “ Facts 
Against Fanatics.” At the same time he displays crass ignor- 
ance in his reference to convent education, his style is loose and 
frequently crude, and he indulges in the same intemperate 
speech that he condemns in his opponents. 





“The American Spirit, a Basis for World Democracy” (World 
Book Co., Yonkers), edited by Paul Monroe and Irving E. 
Miller, is described as “A patriotic reader in prose and verse, 
as expressed by the leaders of American thought.” While the 
selections from Catholic authors are not conspicuous by their 
number, the editors, in an evident spirit of fairness, have chosen, 
with accompanying words of high commendation two excerpts 
on patriotism from the addresses of Cardinal Mercier and the 
late Archbishop Ireland——“The Dawn of Mind” (Longmans), 
by Margaret Drummond, M.A., is an introduction to child- 
psychology. The consciousness of the newly-born, with its 
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motor and sensory expression and the advance of memory, 
imagination, reason and will in the growing child have been 
observed carefully and described in an interesting manner.—— 
Laura Rountree Smith’s little book on “ Primary Seat-Work 
Sense-Training and Games (Beckly-Cardy Co., Chicago), which 
Mae Herrick Scannell illustrates, is full of excellent suggestions 
which kindergarten teachers, mothers of small children and the 
directors of primary-school work will find very useful and 
practical. 





“Candles That Burn” (Doran), Mrs. Aline Kilmer’s recent 
volume of poems, has been having a remarkably good sale for a 
book of its kind. The two following selections from the book, 
“ Olim Meminisse Juvabit” and “The Masqueraders,” no one 
could write but a bereaved mother who is also a poet: 


Sometimes it may be pleasing to remember 
The curls about your brow, 

To talk about your eyes, your smile, your dearness, 
But it is anguish now. 


Often I feel that I must speak and tell them 
Of all your golden ways, 

How all the words you ever spoke were happy, 
Joy-filled your laughing days. 


But though I miss you every empty moment 
Of all my longing years, 

How can I speak about your thrilling beauty 
When all my thoughts are tears? 


Sometimes it may be pleasing to remember 
The curls about your brow, 

The way you turned your head, your hands, your laughter, 
But oh, not now, not now! 


You were no more to me than many others, 
I never thought you beautiful or bright, 

And yet I find your memory returning 
Many a night. 


Again I hear your strange, heart-broken laughter, 
Laughter more pitiful than any tears; 

Again I see your gallant head uplifted 
Through heavy years. 


You held so tight the fragile toy you wanted, 
And when it broke you would not let it go; 

You would not let us guess your heart broke with it— 
You played you did not know. 


Now you are gone we see how well you suffered, 
We see the valiant way you struggled on. 

Can you forgive our foolish condescension, 
Now you are gone? 


Among the pieces excluded because of their “ exaggerated 
Marianism ” from the Poet Laureate’s recently published collec- 
tion of Father Hopkins’ poems is one called “Rosa Mystica,” 
which appeared in the Jrish Monthly twenty-one years ago and is 
reprinted with the author's interesting corrections in the May 
Month. The last three stanzas are these: 


What was the color of that blossom bright ?— 

White to begin with, immaculate white 

But what a wild flush on the flakes of it stood 

When the rose ran in crimsonings down the 
In the gardens of God, in the daylight Divine 
I shall worship His wounds with thee, Mother of mine. 


How many leaves had it?—Five they were then 
Five, like the senses and members of men 
Five is their number by nature, but now 
They multiply, multiply—who can tell how? 
In the gardens of God, in the daylight Divine 
Make me a leaf in thee, Mother of mine. 


cross-wood! 


Does it smell sweet, too, in that holy place? 
Sweet unto God and the sweetness is grace: 
The breath of it bathes great heaven above 
In grace that is charity, grace that is love. 
To thy breast, to thy rest, to thy glory Divine 
Draw me by charity, Mother of mine. 
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ECONOMICS 
Taxes and Socialigm 


TT question whether the workers pay all the taxes or no 
taxes, is answered by the Socialists with the asser- 
tion that will create the greatest unrest in the ranks of labor 
at a particular time. Socialists consider it excellent tactics to 
advocate measures that tend to depress the condition of the 
workers. The poorer the condition of labor, the greater the 
accession to the Socialist party. 

The theory the presentation of which has made most members 
of the Socialist parties of the world, is that the workers pay none 
of the taxes. It is presented that, no matter how great the pro- 
duction, the workers get only sufficient to enable them to be 
of the best service to the capitalists. The only reason they do 
not get less ig because they would not be physically able to 
maintain the B italists profits. Therefore, the theory is, the 
workers cannot afford to pay taxes, and capital cannot afford 
to make them pay. The workers are then taught, consistently, 
that the greater the amount of taxes levied for whatever public 
expenditure, the better for the workers. The real reason they 
are so educated is because it is better for the Socialist party; 
because excessive taxation, of whatever kind, lessens the workers’ 
share in the product of industry, and of course brings discontent 
and the seeds of Socialism into the spirit of the workers. 


CHANGING TACTICS 


b dewee when taxes are bound to come, willy-nilly, the Social- 
ist leaders discard their doctrinal teachings and preach 
the truth; that the workers have to bear the burden of taxation. 
So, any dyed-in-the-wool Socialist now readily states the amount 
that each worker has to contribute to pay the war debt, as he 
produces the mirage of repudiation before his prospective victim. 
Shortly before 1914, the Socialists in this country were justi- 
fying their comrades in Germany for voting an immense war- 
preparedness budget on the ground that it was the capitalists 
who were to pay the taxes, and if they could stand it the workers 
had no complaint. And when this country entered the war it was 
the Socialists who opposed taxation, with the exception of ex- 
cess-profit and income-taxes, and favored bond issues. The 
Socialists were thus, as always, working consciously in the in- 
terest of the capitalists and against the workers, but they had 
their eyes on the main chance in bringing about a condition in 
which Socialism thrives. Spargo, Walling, Wright, Russell, 
Benson, and many other leading Socialiists, were more wise 
than patriotic. They knew a low rate of interest afforded an 
excuse for bonds. Capital would much prefer to have the 
Government float ten billions without interest than five billions 
at the rate of five per cent, because all war bonds represent 
profit, where the amount of physical capital is not lessened. 


PASSING THE TAX ALONG 


HE Socialist advocacy of excess-profit taxes was also wil- 
fully against the interest of the workers. The leading 
Socialists know that taxes of whatever kind are charged as an 


* expense of the business, and that profits do not commence until 


the expenses are paid. The Chicago packer who when on the 
grill at. Washington stated the amount of his profit as the sum 
of his gain after the deduction of his war taxes, was, of course, 
subjected to upbraiding by his questioners: he was insulting 
Congress in telling them they did not touch his profits by any 
of their taxes. In fact, it seems the higher the tax the more 
profit the packers made. And that must ever be so. Taxation 
represents wealth taken out of productive enterprises and ex- 
pended by the Government. The capitalists passes his tax along 
to the consumers, ninety per cent of whom are workers, and at 
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the same time he makes a profit on all that the Government 
buys. But that is not a. When wealth goes to taxes for gov- 
ernment expenditure, rather than to capital, there is less pro- 
ductive ;capital than there would otherwise be. There is a 
shortage of capital, and, therefore, the rate of interest on capi- 
tal is increased. Therefore, government expenditure is of profit 
to capital, and: must be at the expense of the simple, confiding 
workers. 

The people do not understand that the expenditure of money 
raised by bond issues is more injurious to them than any form 
of taxation. Until the people are made aware of that fact, we 
are in for the imposition of the first reconstruction loan, the 
second reconstruction loan, and so on. The President hints at 
the procedure in his tender solicitude for over-taxed industries 
and the poor public. But no one seems much concerned about 
properly instructing the patient “ ultimate consurfr.” 


THE INHERITANCE TAX 


T cannot readily be seen that inheritance taxes do not relieve 

the workers from paying the entire cost of government ex- 
penditure. But it is only the product of labor that is consumed. 
The full amount that the Government uses is withheld from the 
workers, for none of the deceased’s property is utilized by the 
Government. But the Government can dare to be more ex- 
travagant when the people are deceived as to the persons who 
are paying the expenses. The deceased rich man’s property was 
of as much value to society as the wealth of any other capitalist, 
and it has no less value when it is transferred to others in order 
to secure funds to pay the tax. If it were so that inheritance 
taxes represent no cost to labor, then the Government could 
confiscate the estates of the wealthy and thereby be enabled to 
utilize the product of a million men, without any cost to the 
people: not a blade of grass need be disturbed on any of the 
confiscated property. 

Is it not also true that during the period of the highest rate 
of income taxes the net income of the wealthy has been the 
greatest? It must be so, because of the profit on the enormous 
expenditure. 


Wuo Pays THE BILL? 


N O less a menace to the country and to the workers are the 

sociologists, who seem to think there is something good in 
some of the things that the Socialists advocate. The test of the 
efficacy of their proposals might well be decided by their accord, 
or lack of accord, with the Socialist demands. Anything that the 
Socialists want is bad for the workers. Only in the wretchedness 
of the workers can Socialism get the opportunity which it ever 
seeks. That condition can be brought about by means of pen- 
sions, minimum-wage laws, government ownership, and the too- 
shortened work day. As a general proposition, the shorter the 
work day, the more capital (the more buildings and machinery) 
required in industry; and the more capital necessary (the greater 
the demand for capital), the greater the rate of profit. 

While Socialists now tell the people that they are to be taxed 
to pay the war debt, they know that the war has already been 
paid for, and that taxes paid to the Government now in order 
to settle the war debt will not necessarily cost capital or labor 
anything, because it is only the consumption of goods that repre- 
sents the cost. Insofar as future consumption through govern- 
mental activities is lessened, the cost to the workers is lessened. 
The collection of taxes does not represent taxation; it is only 
the expenditure of tax money for consumption goods that repre- 
sents taxation. The Socialists know that, but it is the oppor- 
tunity of their godless creed to tell the workers that their*share 
of the product must now be reduced to permit the payment of 
the war debt. 
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A diagnosis without a specific is sometimes worse than use- 
less. The trouble is in the expenditure, by whatever means the 
power of expenditure is obtained. The remedy is in the knowl- 
edge of the workers that they must pay all of the Government's 
expenditure. When they know that they will call a halt. 


M. P. Connery. 


EDUCATION 
History and “Contact with Life” 


N a recent number of AMErIcA, Father Austin Schmidt, noting 
the complaint of Mr. George H. Lorimer that our teachers 
live in the past, lays down three propositions to which, he thinks, 
every teacher will assent. “It is in the English class,” writes 
Father Schmidt in the first of his propositions, “that contact 
with life must be secured. For the English class is the natural 
place for such contact to be established.” In view of what has 
come to pass in Europe during the past five years, of what is 
now happening, and of what, as far as we can judge, will con- 
tinue to happen during the reconstruction years, this assertion 
seems to lose somewhat in force of conviction. 


Tue ADVANCE OF HIsTory 


ISTORY, in the light of recent events, has so gained in 

prominence, that history, and not literature, appears to offer 
the best medium for “ contact with life,” and it is in the history 
lesson, and not in the English class that present-day events and 
the existing currents of life may be most conveniently and in- 
terestingly dwelt upon. “Contact with life’’ means, as I take it, 
a knowledge and appreciation of the big things that are going 
on in this world of ours; of the big men that are grappling with 
the big problems; of the thought and feeling of nations as made 
known by the voice of the peoples. A golden opportunity for 
such knowledge is offered by history. It is bound to the present 
by a thousand cords, and by a thousand voices it gives inter- 
pretation to the present and offers prophecy for the future. 
When in October and November of last year, the cable snapped 
which had held together the component parts of the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire, and each separate piece of the Empire went 
floating loose, it was in history preeminently that we found the 
explanation, and even the prophecy, of this wreck of a govern- 
ment. When Germany went down to defeat, and the land was 
shaken by revolt and revolution, it was to history that we turned 
to look for the same great political storms that threatened the 
existence of other nations placed in the same perilous circum- 
stances. “ History repeats itself” is as true as any adage, and 
the teacher of history who in covering past events, does not 
point out their unfailing connection with the present, is leading 
the pupil forth to gaze on a landscape from which all the warm 
colors of life have been washed out. The knowledge of these 
large events, that cry out to the practical teacher and beg for 
notice and explanation in the classroom, is preeminently “con- 
tact with life.” The rivalry for Fiume, the ambitions of Greece, 
the claims of Rumania, the Ukrainian-Polish-Czecho-Slovak 
turmoil, the chagrin of Belgium, the disappointment of China 
and the revolt of Korea, all hold out hands to the past; all are 
children born of history. 


Tue Lesson or HISTORY 


ATHER SCHMIDT does make mention of modern history, 
but dismisses it as an unsuitable medium in the classroom 
because it is a minor course, and does not run through all the 
years of, say, high school. But there are many, I think, who love 
history far too well to relegate it to the status of a “minor 
course,” and to say that even modern history is studied for two 
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years at most is beyond the truth. Take the four years of high 
school. History is taught in each year, and for three out of the 
four years modern history, including the history of England and 
of the United States: ancient history for first year, followed by 
general modern history in the second, then the history (modern) 
of England, and finally a survey of advanced United States 
history. The majority of high schools follow out, more or less 
faithfully, this plan. 

Even ancient history, can be pressed into service in the class- 
room for getting “contact with life.” That teacher would miss 
a splendid opportunity for lifting his class out of the humdrum 
rut who, in speaking of Babylon in the year 600 B. C., would 
fail to mention the fall of Bagdad in the year 1917 A. D.; or 
in telling of how Jerusalem tottered under the hosts of Nebu- 
chodonosor in the year 601 B. C., would fail to point out how 
General Allenby and his sturdy Christian soldiers entered 
through the gates of the same sacred city 2400 years later, not 
with the tramp of horse under blare of trumpet and blaze of 
color, but on foot, and quietly, as befitted the representative of a 
modern democratic government. What of the present Greeks 
and their claim to the coast of Asia Minor? What of the Ru- 
manians and ancient Dacia,—the “Dacia Felix” of Emperor 
Hadrian’s time? English history, also, to the spirited and in- 
genious teacher will offer a hundred opportunities for “ contact 
with life.” The same may be said even of United States history. 
Just one example: is there not the greatest contrast between the 
3,000 miles of peaceful boundary of the United States and Can- 
ada and the smoking, smoldering borders of present-day Europe? 
This fact by a living teacher can be infused with a soul, and 
knowledge of the present obtained. 


Tue DIFFICULTIES OF ENGLISH 


A” there are reasons why the English class might not be 
the most opportune place for gaining “contact with life.” 
These are two, namely: it requires a too mature judgment on 
the part of younger students, and it requires much valuable time 
that should be given to the older classig. In the English class 
we read novels, essays, poems. They reflect the opinions and 
the feelings of those who wrote them. But to get into touch with 
the opinions of these authors, which may or may not be repre- 
sentative of current thought, requires a critical acumen and a 
mental balance within reach only of the more mature of even 
the higher classes. But granting for the sake of argument that 
a knowledge of the times could be had by reading in the English 
class present-day authors, should we not compromise the knowl- 
edge and appreciation of our noble literature by leaving un- 
touched, for lack of time, those pure springs of our English 
tongue from which sparkling and refreshing waters are cease- 
lessly flowing? The fountains from which the young must drink 
should be of the purest; their waters must be of the clearest. 
The old sources have been well tried; we have drunk of them 
for long; are we so sure of the new? Besides, in the English 
class, is it not form rather than matter to which we give our 
attention, not so much what is said as how, by color of word, 
by turn of phrase, by swing of sentence and roll of period? 
Then too, literature as such, has to do with the portrayal of 
life, as manifested in the workings of the human heart; it deals 
only secondarily with the various opinions and outward actions 
of bodies of men. It is history which takes cognizance of this 
latter. Literature walks along the more secluded paths of human 
nature which are eternally the same. But when all is said and 
done, there is really no room for discussion at all, for Father 
Schmidt admits that even were it desirable to read the newest 
in literature, the books, owing to the “iniquitous copyright” are 
not to be had. Histories, however, and good histories, are com- 


ing out every day. 
Peter M. DUNNE. 
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NOTE AND COMMENT 
That Pope Again 


HE Pope is at politics again: he has sent Mgr. Cerretti post- 

haste to Paris to save Germany. So a dispatch marked Rome, 
which was probably concocted on lower Broadway, told the 
readers of the New York papers for May 28. Of course nobody 
knows the real reason of the Archbishop's hurried trip to Paris, 
except the Pope, Mgr. Cerretti and the man who wrote the dis- 
patch, and only these same knew the reason of the Archbishop’s 
visit to America. The real reason for that “was to get in touch 
with President Wilson and learn how the Holy See could be 
heard in the Peace Conference.” This is all very illuminating. 
Mgr. Cerretti went to Paris, had a conference with Mr. Wilson, 
left Mr. Wilson in Paris and came to the United States to get 
in touch with Mr. Wilson in order to obtain a hearing for the 
Pope at the Peace Conference, and all this despite the fact that 
long before the Archbishop left Rome, the Pope, after listening 
to the advice of the Curia, decided not to make any request for 
admission to the Conference. It goes without saying that Mer. 
Cerretti has evil intentions in France, too, he “ will try to enter 
into negotiations regarding . . . the appointment of new Bishops 
of Metz and Strasburg to replace two Germans now occupying 
those Sees.” -This would be positively thrilling, were it not for 
the fact that the German Bishops were replaced by Frenchmen, 
a month or more ago. However, the New York Times is to be 
congratulated on its enterprise. As time.passes perhaps news 
may replace its nasty insinuations. Who can tell? 


Tolstoy a Religious 
Bolshevik 


i enw lecturer in Slavonic languages in Columbia University, 
Clarence Augustus Manning, Ph.D., in an article on “Leo 
Tolstoy and Christianity” written for the Anglican American 
Church Monthly, concludes with the following interesting sum- 
mary of the religious position of this unique character, whose 
influence on the modern world has been so great: 


He repudiated Orthodox Christianity, he repudiated the 
Deity of Christ, the Sacraments, the Church, everything. 
He was really a confessed Pantheist, an avowed admirer of 
only that portion of Christianity which was in harmony with 
the ethical system of other religions. In other words, the 
content of real religion was to be found by taking the high- 
est common factor of all of the great religious systems of the 
world, systems ranging from Christianity to Animism. The 
whole was carried out by a relentless and arbitrary method 
of Biblical criticism which permitted the excision of any 
passage which was not considered to be in harmony with 
his conception of the whole. 

Can Christianity profit from the theological writings of 
Count Tolstoy, as distinguished from his ethical productions, 
which we have not considered here? It is hard to see what 
party can respect them. Any believer in the historic Church 
must reject them instantly because of their blasphemous 
comments on the Church and the Sacraments. But the 
Evangelical Christian can no more be content with them. 
Belief in the Incarnation and the Atonement is criticized as 
harshly and condemned as strongly as are the doctrines of 
the Invocation of Saints and of the Apostolic Succession. If 
we consider the theological aspects of his works, Leo Tolstoy 
can hardly be called a Christian in the usual sense of that 
word, since he is hardly more than a religious rationalist. 
We cannot be far wrong in calling him, as the author believes, 


a religious Bolshevik. 


The Occasion of 
Crime 


HAT idleness is the beginning of vice is the conclusion ar- 
rived at by the United States Fidelity and Guaranty Com- 
pany in its “ True Story of the Last Crime and Capture of the 
‘Lewis Gang.’” Drink, says the writer of this short history, is 
most often ascribed as the cause of man’s downfall, “but not 







































a member of this gang used liquor to excess, and two of them 
did not drink at all.” In laziness, however, he beholds the 
occasion of all evils: 


Produce a morally and mentally lazy man, and you will 
produce a man who fails to tell the truth, who is often in 
the defaulter’s class, who is a chronic borrower and never 
meets his obligations, who beats, or, what is still worse, 
abandons his wife and children, who finally drifts into the 
underworld and becomes a menace to society. The lazy man 
avoids application; he avoids concentration; he avoids earn- 
ing his bread by the sweat of his brow; he avoids work 
in whatsoever torm. Laziness is the antithesis of work. 
The lazy man turns whatever talents he possesses without 
regard to consequences to the lazy way; a short ride in 
an automobile, breaking in a back door, or with gun or pistol 
in hand walking boldly into a bank in broad daylight and by 
threats or actual murder overcoming the bank officials and 
looting the bank. That is the easy way to “ grab bunches of 
money” in five or ten minutes and “make a get-away,” 
and then afterwards live in ease and comfort, and sometimes 
luxury, for years without work. 


And here the writer does not hesitate to point out the obvious 
temptations that may lie in the way even of some of “the 
gallant men who have bared their breasts in defense of our 
country.” To secure employment and to discourage idleness 
under all circumstances, is one of the prime obligations of all 
the countries whose discharged soldiers are now returning again 
to civilian life. There was never a better rule of human welfare 
written than that of the old Catholic days: “ Ora et labora,’ 
Work and pray. 


The Baby Aristocracy 
HERE is of course a “baby aristocracy.” The Children’s 
Bureau of the Department of Labor tells us so. For a baby 
to belong to it five conditions are set down: First, the father 
must have earned a fair wage. Second, the mother must not 
have been gainfully employed either during the year before or 
the year after the baby’s birth. Third, she must have at least 
fair medical care when the baby is born. Fourth, both father 
and mother must be able to read and write. Finally, the house 
the baby lives in must be well-ventilated, clean, sanitary and 
not overcrowded. Examining the status of American babies in 
Brockton, Mass., where labor is comparatively well provided for, 
where housing conditions are in general comfortable, and where 
in fact less than a fifth of the mothers were gainfully employed 
during some part of the baby’s first year, the Children’s Bureau 
nevertheless came to the conclusion that: 


Only 205 of the 1210 babies born alive in Brockton in 
the year studied could meet these requirements. Fifteen 
of the 205 died before they were a year old, so that the 
infant mortality-rate for the “aristocracy” was seventy- 
three, which is twenty-four points more favorable than the 
rate for Brockton as a whole. The advantages of belonging 
to this sort of an aristocracy are further emphasized when 
it is pointed out that of the 1005 babies who could not 
qualify for the “aristocracy” 112 died before they were a 
year old, making their infant mortality-rate 111, a rate four- 
teen points less favorable than that for Brockton as a whole, 
and thirty-eight points less favorable than that for the 
“ aristocracy.” 

Although on each of the five ‘conditions mentioned above the 
number of Brockton babies whose mothers found themselve$ 
unfavorably situated was in reality small, yet eighty-three per 
cent could not be classed among the baby aristocracy. What is 
to be said of other cities? 

Lincoln’s Tribute to Nuns 
on Civil War Memorial 


HE model of the memorial to the nuns of the battlefield 
to be erected by the Ladies’ Auxiliary, A. O. H., was re- 
cently submitted for inspection. On its marble face will be 
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sculptured the figures of ten nuns, representing the various 
Sisterhoods engaged in nursing our soldiers during the Civil 
War. Highly artistic as this group promises to be, it will hardly 
surpass the simple eloquence of the words to be inscribed on 
the reverse of this noble monument. They are Lincoln’s own 
tribute to our Catholic Sisters: 


Of all the forms of charity and benevolence seen in the 
crowded wards of the hospitals, those of some Catholic 
Sisters were among the most efficient. I never knew whence 
they came or what was the name of their order. More 
lovely than anything I have ever seen in art, so long devoted 
to illustrations of love, mercy and charity, are the pictures 
that remain of those modest Sisters going om their errands 
of mercy among the suffering and the dying. Gentle and 
womanly, yet with the courage of soldiers leading a forlorn 
hope, to sustain them in contact with such horrors. As they 
went from cot to cot, distributing the medicines prescribed, 
or administering the cooling, strengthening draughts as di- 
rected, they were veritable angels of mercy. Their words 
were suited to every sufferer. One they incited and encour- 
aged, another they calmed and soothed. With every soldier 
they conversed about his home, his wife, his children, all the 
loved ones he was soon to see again if he was obedient and 
patient. How many times have I seen them exorcise pain by 
the presence of their words! How often has the hot forehead 
of the soldier grown cool as one of the Sisters bathed it! 
How often has he been refreshed, encouraged, and assisted 
along the road to convalescence, when he would otherwise 
have fallen by the way, by the home memories with which 
these unpaid nurses filled his heart! 


That same tribute can once more be paid today to the thou- 
sands of Catholic Sisters of every nation whose deeds of sac- 
rifice and heroism are written in the hearts of countless soldiers 
of the World-War. 


Arguments of the 
I. W. W. 


ISCUSSING our labor problems in the May number of the 

Forum the Secretary of the Department of Labor, Hon. 
William B. Wilson, desqribes the two arguments put forth by the 
I. W. W. The first is that every man is entitled to the full social 
value of what his labor produces. This he considers to be a 
truism, but the difficulty, he says, is to find a method of exactly 
computing that value. Their second propaganda argument he 
found to rest upon the principle that the value of property 
lies in its ability to earn profits. Hence they concluded that 
by rendering profits impossible and so making property worthless 
for the owners, the workers could finally take it over them- 
selves, with but little difficulty, and-operate it collectively. Thus 
they would secure the full social value of what their labor pro- 
duces. 

They therefore took the ground that the manner of de- 
stroying the value of property was to reduce the production 
as far as they could reduce it and still retain their positions. 
And even farther than that they would go: they would de- 
stroy the property, destroy the machines, put sand upon the 
bearings, drive copper nails into fruit trees, and follow any 
other method that would destroy the productive value of 


property, thereby assuming that, with property values de- 
stroyed, they could take over what remained themselves. 


In answer to this argument government agents pointed ouf to 
the men that in the days when production was less than they 
could ever render it by their methods of sabotage, profits still 
accrued to the employers, and that instead of destroying the 
value of property the real result of their ill-considered practices 
would be a reduction in the standards of living for the wage- 
earners. Unfortunately it is with such economic arguments 
alone and with similar appeals to expediency that it is now 
possible to combat the philosophy of men who have rejected the 
authority of God, and quite logically therefore reject also the 
authority of laws and the State. 














